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THREE BACHELOR BROTHERS 


To the eldest 2 the youngest, Canada is host 


(See CoM MONWEALTH ) 









So smoothly does the United States Mail Service func- 
tion that its machinery is seldom realized by the great 
nation it serves. But the whistle of the night mail at 





the station below the hill in Lambert Hollow is the 
note of an era in which swift, dependable communica- 
tion has been one of the greatest factors of progress. 





The NiGHT MAIL 
Flashes Through Lambert Hollow 


Back in the lighted cars of the long 
train, the passengers are chatting and 
reading. 

To them the villages through which they 
flash are only clusters of changing lights, 
the dwindling tinkle of crossing bells. 

But ahead, in the first car behind the 
speeding engine, each town and hamlet 
along the way is a definite part of the 
work to be done. 

There men work from dusk to dawn; 
moving intently, efficiently, back and forth 
before the long racks and swaying sacks 
of mail. 

As well-known landmarks, or the hands 
of the clock, or the long-drawn whistle of 
the engine ahead warn of the approach to 
each village or town, the door is slid back, 
a short steel arm is thrust out into the 
whistling wind. 


Suddenly a sturdy mail bag strikes this 
reaching arm, is swung into the car, 
Simultaneously, another is rolled out into 
the night. 


To Lambert Hollow the mail has come; 
from Lambert Hollow the mail has gone. 
The line of glittering windows that flows 
on into the night has again played its part 
in weaving together the cities and towns 
and villages of the world. , 

he 
AS each new method of communication 
has been born, the Pennsylvania has 
played its part in encouraging its growth, 
developing it. 

The first railroad to use telephonic com- 
munication, it now has the largest privately 
owned system of wire communication in 
the world. 


Its motor cars and trucks are active in a 
hundred different points. A fleet of over 
500 Pennsylvania vessels is constantly 
moving to and fro in the great harbors of 
the North Atlantic ports. 


Wireless telephony is now being tested 
for communication between land and train, 
and between parts of a long freight. 

And now the swift couriers of the air 
mail are receiving every possible assistance 
and encouragement that the Pennsylvania 
can offer. 

~ 
Burt in spite of all these new and splendid 
means of communication, the mail traffic of 
the Pennsylvania grows and grows. Each 
year the thriving towns and cities and 
villages which it reaches grant a heavier re- 
sponsibility to this railroad which directly 
serves over half the population of the country. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight, than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Dr. William N. Guthrie, New York, 


2. 


3. T 


6. 


10, 


On Approval 


This volume will startle you by its eternal freshness 
and its peculiar vividness. It comes at a time when 
inner problems engage our minds, and keen interest 
has arisen in the mystery of life. Whither are we going 


in this rushing civilization? This book offers a peculiar 


(who has written the Introduction for this book) 
says: 


‘We shall have a more intelligent clergy 
and laity, when this volume has taken its 


— in every library, and is familiarly 
rought into every discussion of the his- 
toric Christ and of his times.” 


Dr. Francis T. Miller, Litt. D., LL. D., 


Historian: 


“*This is one of the most important recov- 
eries of modern times. 
of Human thought, obscured for genera- 
tions are here given to the World-at-large 


for the first time.”’ 


The first records 


CONTENTS 


The First Book of 
Adam and Eve. 
From Eden to _ the 
death of Adamand Eve. 
The Second Book of 
Adam and Eve. 

The history of man be- 
fore the Flood. 

he Secretsof Enoch. 
Mysticism. Tellin 
how Enoch visite 
Heaven — mechanism 
of the sun, moon, and 
stars. 

Psalms of Solomon, 
Stirring songs of War. 
Odes of Solomon, 
Songs of Peace. One of 
the most important 
discoveries of litera- 


ture. 
The Letter of Aris- 


teas. 
How Ptolemy exchang- 
ed 100,000 captives for 
a book. 
Fourth Book of 
Maccabees. 
The Philosophy of 
Reason, Tyranny and 
Torture, perhaps too 
lurid for modern taste. 
The Story of Ahikar. 
The original of the 
Arabian Nights story 
ofthe Riddles of Eygpt. 
The Testament of 
Reuben. 
The man of Experience 
counsels his children. 
Simeon. 
The Strong man tells 
of his plotting against 
Joseph. 

my 


11. 


Levi, 
The counsel of a Mys- 
tic, Dreamer, Prophet. 


12. Judah 


13. 
14, 


15. 


16. 


udah. 
The Athlete tells of his 
exploits and his mis- 
takes. 

Issachar. 

Appeals for simplicity. 
Zebulun, 

Inventor and Philan- 
thropist tells what he 
has learned about life. 
Dan. 

The man of Jealousy 
expounds a remarkable 
thesis on Anger. 
Naphtali. 

The Runner gives a 
lesson in Physiology. 


17. Gad 


18. 


19, 


20. 


ad. 
The Shepherd—but a 
murderer at heart— 
tells his story. 
Asher. 
Anexplanation of Dual 
Personality. The first 
“Jekyll and Hyde"’ 
story written 2000 
ears ago. 
oseph. 
Qcverue in 
a pt of one 
of the most 
famous charac- 
tersin history. 
Benjamin. 
Life story ofthe 
“baby ,of, the 
family-’’ Not- 
able for the 
boldness of its 
figures of 
speech, 


The interior il- 
lustrations are by Paul Laune, 


a Centuries of Silence 
a are Broken! 





ESOPOTAMIA, muffled under burning sands;. 
Syria, cloaked in mystery; Egypt, bathed in 
silence—each of these cradles of Mankind has 
hugged to its bosom for centuries the inscrutable secrets 


of how Human Life began. 


Now, through the ancient 


writings of ancient seers who lived in those teeming 
times of long ago those countries speak to us. 


Here are published for the first time for general use 
this collection of original, human documents révealing 
the prehistoric history of Man, his first dreams and 
adventures on Earth, and the eternal turmoil of his 


soul and senses. 


The Books of Adam and Eve 


HEN — how — did Human life 
begin? Thereisalegend handed 
down from untold generation to gener- 
ation—it is the story of Adam and Eve, 
Prehistoric families cherished this 
legend. They took great pains to tell 
their children and grand-children about 
it. They handed it down by word of 
mouth until at last it was put into 
writing and called The Books of 
Adam and Eve. 


These astounding manuscripts con- 
stitute the first two books in this 
series. They narrate in vivid detail the 
history of Man from the day when 
Adam and Eve were expelled from 
Eden until the greatest crisis that ever 


overwhelmed Mankind—the Flood. 


This account of what befell the 
original generations of men has no 
parallel. The writers were concerned 
with their souls and senses—which 
were at the Beginning and are Today 
the two predominate influences of 
human life. When you read these 
Books of Adam and Eve you will 
find yourself hurled straight. back. to 
fundamentals. 


Flares that Light History’s 
Darkest Corners! 


ONE of the most baneful events of 
all history was the destructiono 
the great library at Alexandria, 
Egypt. We. know that it contained 
uncounted wealth of human thought; 
that it was in fact probably the most 
remarkable and fasci- 
nating collection _ of 
books the world has 
ever known. 

In the Letter of 
Aristeas that you 
will find as the sixth 








book in this recovered collection— 
there is a most astonishing connection 
between the creating of the Alexandrian 
library and'the ending of the Egyptian 
Captivity — another epoch-making 
historical event. Here you will read 
how Ptolemy Philadelphus, the world’s 
first bibliophile, in his passion to get a 
copy of the Laws in Jerusalem, ex- 
changed 100,000 Jews for the privilege! 


There are many such torches thrust 
into the dark corners of history un- 
expectedly here and there in these 
brilliant pages. 


St. Paul’s Favorite Books 


you come here upon writings which 
are evidently (and on eminent 
authority conceded to be) the source 
of many of St. Paul’s teachings! The 
evidence is that the Books of the 
Twelve Patriarchs were known to St. 
Paul, and in fact that he probably 
carried a copy of them with him on 
his travels. 

The climax is reached when we see that the 
same writing from which St. Paul borrowed 
was also used in the Sermon on the Mount! 
Does this mean that the New Testament which 
was written years after the death of Christ 
was pieced together with the aid of these 
writings, then familiar? Or does it mean 
that Our Lord, as an educated man of the 
time, was familiar with the Books of the 
Twelve Patriarchs? ‘The speculation is a 
fascinating one. A version of the “‘Lord’s 
Prayer” dating back to about 150 B. C. is 
printed here and adds to the arresting interest 
of the above question. 


ERE, in cool cloisters of thought you 
will return to the eternal verities of life. 
Or in the heated turmoil of spiritual 
and physical conflict you will surge 4 
through chapters that are like 7 
peals of thunder from that Pi 
bygone day when our 
ancestors were trying 





to adjust themselves ait ALPHA 
to their predica- Pa HOUSE, Inc., 
ment of being Dept. 2 


alive on 


Earth 303 Fifth Avenue, 
Earth. 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid a 
copy of “The Forgotten 
Books of Eden’’—20 
books all in one volume, il- 
lustrated, bound in blue cloth. 
If $2.95 is not enclosed herewith, I 
will pay the postman on delivery 
plus a few cents postage. If not entirely 
satisfied I have the right to return the 
book within a week and receive the re- 


fund of my payment. 





perspective. drawn exclusive t Ss AEC en RT Te ere 

It is fully edited for popular use and readable from aoe ly for this pres a 
ent volume. The jacket 

cover to cover. . design is from Dore’s Address evccsceessoees eoeeee: cece cececccsscoscseoososcsoos: eocccccccoocosocccooseuccoosococoscoos 
If you are not completely satisfied, = funy _setere famous ‘illustra City 

:. sthi " , a - i 

Gilous cametaen eee Seen te ee eee eee of PARA- = () Check here if, you want the Gold Top Fabricoid Editior 
Mail the order form today — before you forget todoso, DISE LOST. and change price to $3.95. 
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LETTERS 


1 Leeds of Germantown, Pa., writes in an 
In Nicaragu a especially priggish view. I can visualize 
little Leeds happy at the thought that 








Sirs: 4 3 writing you was a “good deed” (or is 
I am in a mountain pueblo named their phrase “good turn’?). At any rate 

Boaco, in the department of Chontales, let us hear from little Leeds as to whether 

ae -—g A eg —.. — he charged up his letter as a “turn.” 

old is where Gener: ose Maria Moncada, . 

chief of the Liberal forces, delivered | No doubt little Leeds has been brought 

his arms to my marines on May 13. In Proud to Fight.” Still perhaps I am 


wet weather it is reached by horse or pack- 
mule _ only. Occasionally an aeroplane 
drops mail to us. However the mail reaches 


too hard on him. I have known “scouts” 
who later became manly men; but as 
“scouts” they certainly do not belong under 


us, the periodical which I first open is “Army.” 

Time, short, snappy, to the point, a mental P - — ms 
feast. Critics to the contrary notwith- That glorious old word is “for men only. 
standing, I still persist in reading TIME NAP 
from p. 1 to the bitter end. Please do Custis inva’ 
not permit our great friend and diplomat, ° New York, N. Y. 


Cc. D’ H. G. D-Dowse, to cause you to go 
out of print. He was merely endeavoring 
to get some of our free American publicity, ‘ 7 Pa 
poor soul. For every one of his type, I 
know 50 good eggs from the British army 


and navy. D 1 
Louis ESTELL FAGAN oles 

Captain, United States Marines a 

Boaco, Chontales, Nicaragua Sirs: 


Time, July 18, 1927, p. 11, first column, 
first and second lines from top. James D. 
Dole is not the son of Hawaii’s first presi- 


dent. 
“« sod Sanford B. Dole had no children. The 
For Men Only father of James D. Dole is ‘‘one” Rev. 


Charles Dole, a resident of one of the 


Sirs: 2 : ° environs of Boston, perhaps Newton. 
When a little whippersnapping “boy 

scout” writes to Time [Aug. 1] and ob- M. GERTRUDE WORRALL 

jects ag printing of a “Boy Scout” Hillburn, N. Y. 

story under your “Army & Navy’ head, ’ ‘ 

I think it is time for an old soldier and To Time’s genealogical researcher 

campaigner to state his views. a reprimand. James _ Drummond 
Personally I should prefer that the word Dole is a son of the Rev. Charles 

“Army” —— — ~~. on the ane F¥etcher Dole, for 40 years pastor 

page with “Boy Scout.” oungsters who j ; a 

charge up a “good deed” to themselves of the “. a (Uni 

every day (or is it three times a day?) tarian) Church at Jamaica Plain, 

are, in my estimation, little prigs. Boston. Rev. Dole has been pastor 
Your correspondent, “Scout” Kingsley B. emeritus since 1916.—Ep. 





To tease hot-weather Appetites 


This is the off-sea- 
son in meal-plan- 
ning, when it’s 
hard to tempt the 
family’s taste. But 
here’s the answer 
—and one that 
means freedom for 
the planner, too! 


















Two crisp, nut- 
like biscuits of 
Shredded Wheat 
in rich milk— 
heaped with 
fresh strawberries, topped, if you like, 
with honey or sugar— irresistible! 






THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WHEAT 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Let subscribers address all 
editorial mail to 
25 W. 45th St. 
New York City 


Let subscribers address all 
mail that has to do with sub- 
scriptions to 

Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 





Happy & Glad 


Sirs: 

You have made me happy and glad 
indeed by your story about Sinclair Lewis 
and how he wept over the bodies of the 
On people killed in Austria [Time, Aug. 
1}. 
To me those tears are precious, for they 
show that the grace of God and the 
tenderness of Jesus have at last wormed 
their way even into the hard, flint-like 
heart of a scorner and a scoffer. 

I have read each of Mr. Lewis’s novels, 
and after each one my heart has ached, 
and I have prayed that some great crisis 
or act of the Lord might turn him into 
the Right Way. 

I see him weeping, and I feel that his 
proud, selfish spirit must have melted, 
and that his next novel will be a good 
and great book. Considering the harm that 
his works have done among people here 
in America, I know that the death of 
those poor Austrians was not in vain but 
by the will of those On High. Let us 
say only ‘‘Amen.”’ 


HESTER A. SIBBLES, B. A. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Lay Down? 


Sirs: 

They all lay down sooner or later! 

First Ford, now Lewis! 

Henry Ford tried to twist the Jews’ 
noses; but he won’t try that again! 

Now I see in Time [Aug. 1] that Sin- 
clair Lewis has sat down and _ blubbered 
over some foreigners. 

Then he gets up and _ writes about 
“romance” and other typical Main Street 
guff ! 

I tell you, Time, they all lay down sooner 
or later! 

Morris (“AL”) EPSTEIN JR. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Genuine Gusto 


Sirs: 

It has often been my desire, following 
the example set by other subscribers, to 
state to you my personal opinion of your 
newsmagazine, but, unfortunately, my many 
duties have prevented me from doing so up 
to the present time, when, taking this op- 
portunity of remitting to you my subscrip- 
tion, I wish to congratulate you particu- 
larly regarding the section of Time devoted 
to MeEpIcINE. Practically all of the articles 
that have appeared therein, are to be 
commended upon. Their clear and concise 
style is easily comprehensive to the average 
reader, yet at the same time, they can be 
read and enjoyed with genuine gusto, by 
members of the medical profession. This 
is something which cannot be said of the 
average medical news appearing in the 
daily press or other lay magazines. 

Your article on the anatomy of the Brain, 
published some time ago [Time, March 22, 
1926] was indeed written in masterly 
fashion. ... 

The ignorance of the public at large 
regarding their bodies is at times ap- 
palling. I have met persons, who would 
a IED 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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He Was The hie 


Who 











roused the American Colonies to fight for 
freedom, planned, proposed, and named 
The United States of America, almost over- 
turned the British monarchy, effecting far- 
reaching reforms, played a leading part in 
the French Revolution, and fought a tre- 
mendous, single-handed battle with bigotry 
and prejudice and superstition in a series 
of world-famous books. 


Of Course you want to read this 














exciting account of his life! 


Thomas Paine was a liberator of men’s 
minds as well as of their bodies. When 
Franklin said, “Where Liberty is, there is 
my home,” Paine rep.ied, “Where Liberty 
in not, there is my home.” 


He gave his life to laboring for mankind. 
Napoleon said a statue of gold should be 
erected to him in every city in the. world. 
Washington paid tribute to his sound logic 
and unanswerable reasoning. Lincoln found 
his books when a young man, and they be- 
came a part of him. He declared: “I never 
tire of reading Paine.” 

Thomas A. Edison began reading Paine at 13, and 
regards him as one of the soundest mindsour Republic 


hasever had. ‘Thomas Paine,” he says, “should be 
read by his countrymen.’ 


You will want this attractive 


A Few Geen Men 


Acknowledge Their 
Indebtedness to 
Thomas Paine 


No writer has exceeded him in ease 
and familiarity of style, in perspicu- 
ity of expression, happiness of 
elucidation, and in simple and 
unassuming language. 


— Thomas Jefferson 


One of the largest figures in literary 
history. 


— Georg Brandes 


Others can rule, many can fight, 
but only Paine can write for us the 
English tongue. 


— Benjamin Franklin 


No writing ever more instantly 
swung men to its humor. 


— Woodrow Wilson 


Paine was a writing man—the very 
first writing man in America—and 
I am humiliated that we had to get 
him from England. Paine is the 
first American writer who had a 
literary style, and we have not had 
so many since, but that you_may 
count them on the fingers of one 


hand. 
— Elbert Hubbard 


I honor the memory of him and am 
glad to know that it shines brighter 
and brighter as time goes on. 


— John Burroughs 


little Roycroft- made book Thomas Paine National Historical Ass’n. 


which tells the story of 
Thomas Paine in the glowing 
language of Elbert Hubbard. 
The coupon and 10 cents 


The edition is limited, and 
we urge you to send for your 
copy @é once. 


closing 10c. 
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I ios soc dvedudidenadiogsenedguecnsentq Cancel ate aes 


Dept. 48-A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


| Yes! I want the story of Thomas Paine by Elbert Hubbard. You 
will bring it to you promptly. may send me the fascinating little Roycroft book, for which I am en- 


































Headaches 


cost men money 


ATCH a man trying to work whenhe has 
a headache— 


He fusses over trifles— he snaps at his sec- 
retary. Routine tasks he manages to struggle 
through somehow— but anything of import- 
ance he pushes aside till the morrow. 

Don’t let headaches slow you up. It’s ex- 
pensive and it’s unnecessary. 

To really correct a headache you must get 
at the condition that causes it. The simpl :, 
natural way to do this is by the use of Si 
Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 

Congestion in the stomach or intestines is 
a common cause of headaches. Congestion 
produces excessive blood pressure. The result 
is dizziness and headaches, Sal Hepatica re- 
lieves a headache because it promptly removes 
this congestion. 

Sal Hepatica contains the same health-giving 
salines as the famous European spas. Not 
only does Sal Hepatica relieve headaches but 
it is the approved treatment for many other 
ills as well. 


For Sal Hepatica sweeps away the poisons 
set up by foods retained too long within the 
intestines. These poisons may result in in- 
digestion or poor complexion, in hyper-acidity 
or rheumatism; they are at the root of kidney 
and liver and other organic disorders. 

Keep free of headaches —keep free of the 
poisons of waste. Take Sal Hepatica promptly 
when you need it. 


Send for the free booklet which explains 
more fully how Sal Hepatica relieves head- 
aches and other ills. 

For booklet please address 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C-87, 71 West St., 
New York City 







epatica~. 


have such erroneous conceptions relative to 
the anatomy of the human body, as to be- 
lieve that we have two livers, a right and 
left, etc., etc., ete. Cancer, a most malignant 
disease, a most destructive scourge, today, 
as statistics indicate, is on the increase 
and it refuses in the most obstinate man- 
ner to divulge its secrets to the laborious 
and painstaking efforts of a multitude of 
brilliant investigators. The only sure 
means that we have today of combating it 
with some success, is by its early recogni- 
tion and immediate summary removal. It 
ig of paramount importance that the patient 
should know that. 

The public, then, since it does not read 
medical literature, depends on magazines 
such as yours for enlightenment. Therefore 
continue your good work. It is highly in- 
structive. We need more of it. 

N. S. CHECKOs, M. D. 
Portland, Ore. 


Dr. Cadman 


Sirs: 

Surely you do not correctly report Dr. 
Cadman (Time, July 25). I think he could 
not say, “I read the Bible like I eat 


fish.” 
Ezra A. HEALY 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

London despatches quoted Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman as saying in St. 
Martin’s Church, London: “,.. As 
for fundamentalism, I read the Bible 
like I eat fish—leave the bones and 
eat the flesh.” Substituting “like” 
for “as” as a conjunction is a pro- 
vincialism deprecated in good gram- 
matical usage.—ED. 


Poem 


Sirs: 

I note in Time, July 18 a letter from 
Miss Justine Agnes Clementine La Vie ex- 
tolling the talent of Miss Florence Mills. 
Miss La Vie in her letter mentions enclos- 
ing a poem on the subject of her admira- 
tion—a poem which your footnote declares 
was too long to print. I should be very 
happy if you would send me a copy of Miss 
La Vie’s poem as I think I could find use 
for it in the pages of our magazine. 

COUNTEE CULLEN 
Assistant Editor 

Opportunity 

Journal of Negro Life 

New York, N. Y. 


Let TIME readers watch for the 
appearance of Miss Justine Agnes 
Clementine La Vie’s poem in Op- 
portunity.—ED. 


Spanish Paolino 


Sirs: 

I am usually in accordance with what 
TIME says concerning topics of general in- 
formation but I certainly do protest when 
I encounter a magazine like Time stating 
things which are misleading. I am _ re- 
ferring to what you state concerning Pa- 
olino Uzcudun, the well-known pugilist. 
a appeared in your number of July 

-) 


One reading your description of him 
would infer without any doubt or hesita- 
tion that he is of French nationality where- 
as he was born not on the northern side 
of the Pyrenees but on the southern. I am 
aware of the fact that he speaks French 
and also, by the way, the Basque tongue 
for I have heard him conversing in those 
languages, but he does not come from the 
Basque region of southern France but from 
the corresponding section of northern Spain. 
In view of this there is no doubt as to 
his being Spanish and at the same time a 
Basque. 

I want to stress again the fact that 
you committed a very grave error in 
geography when you defined as the Basque 
country the southwest part of France. 
You failed to mention those Basques re- 
siding in Spanish territory from time im- 
memorial, and who before Premier-Dictator 
Primo de Ribera came into power had 
many special powers and privileges which 
are called in Spanish “fueros.’’ The Basques 
in Spain occupy quite a large territory 
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called “las provincias vascongadas” or in 
English, the Basque provinces. Paolino 
is one of these Basques. 

When speaking of the latter again it 
would be much more appropriate to call 
him Sr. (Senor) Paolino Uzcudun and 
not M. Uzcudun. 


Morris SUSSMAN 
President 
Spanish Students Club 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Coolidge Defended 


Sirs: 

I have just read in Time, July 25, B. M. 
Manly’s criticism of President Coolidge. 
The criticism from any standpoint is un- 
fair, unjust and partisan. The writer ex- 
cels in a few outdoor and manly arts, but 
would no more undertake to ride a “buck- 
ing bronco” than he would to choke a bear 
by poking his fist down his throat. The 
writer would, however, undertake to try 
conclusions with any ordinary amateur 
boxer or wrestler, would gamble on his 
ability as a fisherman, and if actually neces- 
sary take a hand in a free-for-all fight. 
He would not, however, be a contender in 
a tennis match, golf game or cross country 
run, for the reason that he has had no 
taste or training for the latter trinity. 
The President knows he is not a bronco 
buster, and further knows that he is needed 
as President of the United States. While 
I am a Democrat I have always admired 
Coolidge’s Democracy (not political) and 
think he has made a wonderful President. 
Honest in everything. Self-seeking in noth- 
ing, perhaps a bit slow in making up his 
mind, which is not a bad fault. It makes 
the ordinary citizen rather tired to find 
people gunning for Coolidge when “Ca- 
nivora” like big Bill Thompson are running 
at large. One a builder and a conservator, 
the other an obstructionist and destruction- 


ist. 
J. B. B. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Lions 


Sirs: 

In your columns I have noticed some dis- 
cussions recently of the Rotary Club [Trmeg, 
June 6, 20] and Optimist International 
[Trmgz, July 18] but I failed to find any- 
thing respecting the convention of the 
Lions International at Miami, June 15 to 
18. 

If any mention of it was made, will you 
kindly tell me in what issue and on what 


page? 
H. W. MATTISON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
No mention of Lions Internation- 
al was made.—ED. 


Mark of Distinction 


Sirs: 

In any club, office, home, library, dining- 
car, trolley or limousine—in fact, any- 
where—TIME is a mark of distinction. One 
feels peculiarly allied to fellow Time- 
readers in that one knows something of 
the personality of the other by the mere 
fact that they are both readers of TIME. 
In this Time is unique—to the readers of 
no other magazine is this etually true.... 
TIME readers know that they are not im- 
petuous and magnifying. Time readers know 
that the American people are rather con- 
ceitedly bigoted and consequently they at 
once assume an “international mind’—a 
“worldwide understanding’—which the read- 
ing of Time gives quite naturally—quite 
without notice. Time should not despair 
that such as Mrs. Barger, (Time, July 25), 
Miss Hollis (Time, July 18), Mr. Downing, 
(Time, July 11), should cancel their sub- 
scriptions—the majority of Time readers 
are proud of TimEe—are proud that they are 
TIME readers. 

Especially, commend the Foreign News 
Department and the China-man. I have 
made a detailed study of China and of 
course, it is flattering to me to see @ 
previous personal opinion expressed in 
Time. I should like to correspond with 
your China-man—to know him better. | 

Allow me to second all that Subscriber 
Sternhart (Time, July 25), has said. He 
has, figuratively, taken the words from my 


mouth. . .. 
CHARLES HAMILTON 
Houston, Tex. 
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"Tt came, and is the best tobacco 
I ever smoked!” Justice ——"* 


uch convincing praise for Old Briar Tobacco 
from such a pipe smoker means far more to 

you than anything we can say. Old Briar is 
bringing back to pipe smokers all of the old peace, 
contentment, satisfaction and solid comfort of pipe 


smoking. Vast multitudes—men whose opinions 
may be divided on a thousand subyects—are united 
on this wonderful smoking tobacco. 

Light up your pipe—filled with Old Briar 
Tobacco. Draw in its ripe fragrance, tts full, pleasant 
aroma. Smoke it awhile. Enjoy its natural tobacco 
taste, its rich body. Notice how cool it is—and 
how extra smooth. 

Years of scientific knowledge in the art of mel- 
lowing and blending and generations of tobacco 
culture have gone into the production of Old 


- Briar Tobacco. Step by step Old Briar has been 


developed—step by step perfected. 

Of all the pleasures man enjoys, pipe smoking 
costs about the least. 
TO DEALERS: Od Briar is sold in sealed Pocket Packages at 25¢ ana 
sealed boxes at 50c, $1.00 and $2.00. If your jobber has not supplied you, write 


us and we will send you a supply by prepaid Parcel Post at regular Dealer’s prices. 
Every box and package of Old Briar has our unlimited guarantee. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT HAVE OLD BRIAR 


Mail this coupon to United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER: So many thousands have found so much extra enjoyment in a pipeful,of Old 

* Briar, it is a guarantee to you that you, too, will find it is the best tobacco you 
ever smoked. On receipt of this coupon with your name and address, we will mail you the regular 50c size of 
Old Briar Tobacco In addition we will send you a 25c package of Old briar—extra—if you send ys your dealer’s 
name. Send no money, but pay'the postman only 50c when he delivers the tobacco. 


eo 


*The above unsolicited 
praise is from a judge 
who used this coupon ta 
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Y REDUCING the resistance of journal friction, 


Vig Timken Tapered Roller Bearings permit an 88% 
ail power saving in starting. By almost completely elimi- 
nating the wear of friction, Timken Tapered Roller a 


Bearings make journals permanently trouble-free. 














Timken Bearings give unequalled protection against - 
wear because their anti-friction characteristics are 
equally effective under all the thrust, shock, speed and a, 


radial load of railroad operation. All-around, self- 


contained, high load capacity in Timken Bearings is oo y 
made possible by their tapered construction, special - y/ y ie, 


electric steel, and POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS. 


Axles have to take absolutely no moving contact. The 


cause of hot boxes is gone. Lubricant lasts for months. ~ 
Draft gear, rails and roadbed are relieved of destruc- (“” y 
tive starting and pounding. ~ y 


Resultant improvements in service, operation, and 

costs merit the interest of every railroad man. Timken.«, 
data, sent upon request, represent the results to date a: 
of years of development. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( Establishment of municipal air- 
ports in large U. S. cities was ad- 
vocated by the President. Long 
enthusiastic about the development 
of aviation, the President’s vaca- 
tion has made him even more in- 
terested in the plane’s future. He 
has seen the efficiency of the air 
mail. The pet collie dog recently 
(TimE, Aug. 1) presented to him 
made the trip from Detroit by air- 
plane. There is a plane at Custer 
State Park, S. Dak., ready to rush 
the President to Washington in any 
emergency. So, remote from centres 
of population, the President has 
more than ever realized the air- 
plane as a factor in decreasing 
distance. 


( The President thought that the 
U. S. should honor the Chamberlin 
flight as impressively as the Lind- 
bergh flight. He hoped it would be 
legally possible to confer the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross on Mr. 
Chamberlin. (Mr. Chamberlin is a 
civilian but would be eligible to 
the Cross by joining either an 
army or navy reserve corps. So, 
presumably, would Mr. Levine.) 


CG Mrs. Coolidge motored from 
Custer State Park to Newcastle, 
Wyo., attended the wedding of Miss 
Dorothy Mondell, daughter of one- 
time Representative Frank Wheeler 
Mondell, Republican floor leader, 
to Alexander W. Gregg, chief 
counsel for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. Mrs. Coolidge safely com- 
pleted her 70-mile trip through 
one of the heaviest storms of the 
summer. 


@ To Custer, S. Dak., went the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, saw 
there a pageant representing scenes 
in Black Hills history from the 
time when the Great Spirit set aside 
the region as a place of particular 
beauty and sanctity. The most 
spectacular part of the spectacle 
was not on the program, but came 
when two horses scheduled to stage 
a runaway from a covered wagon 
attacked by Indians ran in earnest 
and evaded cowboys posted to round 
them up. Toward the packed crowd 
surrounding the field galloped the 
horses. Mrs. Coolidge covered her 
face with her hands. But no one 
was trampled. The horses found 
an opening in the crowd, made for 


it, disappeared with cowboys in 
pursuit. They passed some 20 feet 
from the presidential party. 

@ At Custer, President and Mrs. 
Coolidge again tried their hands 
at gold-panning. Fortunate, they 
succeeded in getting enough gold 
to make a ten-dollar gold piece. 
Diplomatic, the good people of 
Custer had previously “loaded” the 
“dirt” so that the gold acquired by 
the distinguished visitors might not 
be altogether dependent upon the 
bounty of nature. 


@ While Senators and Representa- 
tives wrangled about tax reduction 
(see below) President Coolidge has 
arrived at his own conclusions on 
the question. No “Mellon plan” is 
expected to be presented to Con- 
gress this year, nor is there to be 
any form of out-and-out Admin- 
istration tax program. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the Presi- 
dent has “recommendations” to 
make, chiefly that the tax reduction 
should centre upon cuts in cor- 
poration taxes. The President does 
not contemplate reduction in the 
taxes paid by earners of small in- 
comes, but believed that automo- 
bile taxes should be lowered, pos- 
sibly from 3%% to 2%. He also 
anticipated a possible elimination 
of taxes on theatre tickets and 
club dues, 


( The President went fishing, left 
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word that he should be summoned 
if any important news arrived from 
the Geneva Arms Conference. The 
President appeared hopeful that 
Great Britain would recede from 
its present position (see p. 12) but 
felt that U. S. representatives had 
made all possible concessions and 
would permit the Conference to col- 
lapse rather than consent to the 
British position which would result 
in expansion rather than reduction 
of naval programs. “Big Navy” 
enthusiasts have never found the 
President receptive to their ideas. 
C “I do not choose to run for 
President in 1928.” These were not 
spoken words. They were type- 
written on slips of paper by Edwin 
Geiser, the President’s stenogra- 
pher. 


Promptly at noon, Aug. 2, news- 
papermen, at the President’s be- 
hest, entered his schoolroom office. 
Everett Sanders, his _ secretary, 
closed the door, stood guard-like, 
The President was smoking a cigar 
held in an ivory holder. He did not 
smile as usual, but solemnly in- 
quired: “Is everyone here now?” 
and directed his professional visit- 
ors to file past him. As they did so, 
he handed each one a slip on which, 
a few minutes previovsly, Typist 
Geiser had imprinted the 10 words 
“T do not choose to run for Presi- 
dent in 1928,” 


More the President would not 


“ gay. It happened to be the fourth 


anniversary of the death of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding of Marion, Ohio, 
29th U. S. President. And at 2 
A. M. Aug. 3, four years ago, 
aged John C. Coolidge, slipperless, 
came down the stairs of his cot- 
tage at Plymouth Notch, Vermont, 
to swear in his’ son, Calvin, 
as 80th U. S. President. When 
President Coolidge’s present term 
expires, he will have held supreme 
office for five years, seven months, 

Who will succeed him? Perhaps 
he himself, for some insisted last 
week that he might accept Republi- 
can nomination against his will. 
But barring him as a Republican 
possibility in 1928, most commen- 
tators were left to exclaim with 
U. S. Senator Hiram Johnson: “I 
am astounded. The Republican race 
will be a free-for-all.” 
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RADICALS 


No Encouragement 


Last week was made public a 
letter written by one Van Valken- 
burgh of Manhattan to Nicola 
Sacco. Mr. Van Valkenburgh told 
Mr. Sacco not to despair, assured 
him that his “long-suffering” would 
soon “end in freedom.” Said Mr. 
Sacco, in his reply: 

“~.. Only an __ international 
clamor—a _ protest—can free us. 
And yet, while we are so near the 
tomb, your letter amazes me with 
its unwarranted optimism. ... 
How you are deluded! This is not 
even common sense, coming from 
you. I would say nothing if such 
talk came from a man in the 
moon, but from you... this is 
too much. Do you not know the 
ends to which the defenders of this 
decrepit old society will go?... 
Are you waiting to see them kill 
us first so that you can build us 
a monument? ... Aside from the 
fate that stares Bart and me in 
the face, I would not care to know 
that labor has not the courage to 
face the battle with a showing of 
solidarity that will force the hand 
of the implacable enemy to desist 
from what it plans to do... 
That is all. I am not writing this 
out of prison irritation, nor yet 
because of their cruelty in bring- 
ing us back to this stifling place to 
torture us some more before they 
burn us, but I want the comrades 
to know what kind of creatures 
they are dealing with... .” 


So wrote Mr. Sacco and so, ap- 
parently, well might he have writ- 
ten, for the trend of events last 
week continued to offer no en- 
couragement to Sacco-Vanzetti ad- 
herents. There had been not the 
slightest official indication that the 
case has taken an unfavorable turn 
for the condemned men, but both 
the prisoners themselves and their 
defense committee had seemingly 
lost faith in Governor Fuller and 
his advisory committee. The most 
striking evidence of their pessimism 
had been the continuation of their 
hunger strike. Mr. Sacco had been 
on his hunger strike since July 17; 
Mr. Vanzetti had been virtually 
fasting for the same period, 
though he at least drank coffee 
during the first few days of the 
strike, at one time ate a full 
meal, and last week brought his 
hunger strike to a definite end. 
Both men were very weak. 

Governor Fuller and his Ad- 
visory Committee both completed 
their investigation and the Gov- 
ernor announced an early decision. 
Then came another delay in the 








ALFRED DREYFUS 


. still alive & active. 


long delayed case when Alvan T. 
Fuller Jr., the Governor’s 12-year- 
old son, was stricken with ap- 
pendicitis and taken to Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital for an 
operation. The operation was suc- 
cessfully performed, but Governor 
Fuller not unnaturally had his at- 
tention diverted from the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case by his son’s illness. 
It should be pointed out that 
Governor Fuller need not choose 
between pardoning Messrs. Sacco 
& Vanzetti and permitting their 
electrocution. He has also the au- 
thority to commute their sentences 
to life imprisonment or to a term 
of years. In this last case the 
seven years they have already 
served would, of course, be counted 
in their favor. The Governor may 
also make any discrimination that 
he desires between the two men— 
for instance it would be legally pos- 
sible, though highly unlikely, for 
him to pardon one of the prison- 
ers and make no intervention on 
behalf of the other. The only limit 
on the Governor’s authority is his 
inability to order a new trial. 


The Sacco-Vanzetti case became 
even more an international affair 
with a rumor last week that a 
committee of noted Frenchmen was 
coming to the U. S. to aid the 
condemned men. On this commit- 
tee were reported to be Georges 
Lecomte, of the French Academy, 
Louis Loucheur, the Countess de 
Noailles, onetime Minister of the 
Interior, Louis Malvy, Professor 


Paul Langevin and _ Lieutenant 
Colonel Alfred Dreyfus (retired). 

Colonel Dreyfus should be par- 
ticularly fitted to sympathize with 
Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti as from 
1894 to 1906 he was the centre of 
the Dreyfus Case. This case in 
many ways paralleled the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, though to the pres- 
ent generation of U. S. newspaper 
readers it is hardly more than a 
name. Many who read the an- 
nouncement of Dreyfus’ visit were 
surprised to find that the hero of 
the Dreyfus Case was still alive 
and active. 

In 1894 the then Captain Drey- 
fus was attached to the General 
Staff of the French Army. In 
September, 1894, a French spy, ex- 
amining the overcoat pockets of 
one Colonel Schwarzoppen, German 
Military Attaché, found torn scraps 
of paper which, pieced together, 
proved to be a letter describing 
items of secret military informa- 
tion obviously delivered to Colonel 
Schwarzoppen by some French of- 
ficer who had turned traitor. Cap- 
tain Dreyfus was a Jew and as 
such was held in suspicion by the 
higher French military authorities. 
He was accused of treason, con- 
victed by a military court and sent 
to Ile du Diable, convict-establish- 
ment off the coast of French 
Guiana. 

Then began a _ twelve-year war 
between Pro- and Anti-Semites. In 
1897 one Major Esterhazy of the 
French Army was accused of hav- 
ing written the treasonable docu- 
ment imputed to Captain Dreyfus. 
He was tried, secretly, by a mili- 
tary court and, no Jew, was ac- 
quitted. In 1898 Emile Zola wrote 
an open letter to the French Presi- 
dent, accused the general staff of 
having coyvicted Alfred Dreyfus 
because of his race. Zola was tried 
for libel, convicted, and had to 
leave France hurriedly to avoid im- 
prisonment. Later in 1898, how- 
ever, it was shown that some of 
the prosecution’s evidence in the 
Dreyfus trial had consisted of 
forged documents. One Colonel 
Henry, chief of the French intelli- 
gence department, convicted of hav- 
ing forged one of these documents, 
committed suicide. 

The Dreyfus Case rapidly de- 
veloped into a struggle between 
those who were for and those who 
were against the army. Finally 
a combination of Socialists and 
Radicals secured a_ parliamentary 
majority, instructed the govern- 
ment to re-open the case. A new 
trial was ordered for Captain Drey- 
fus, who was brought back to 
France after nearly four years on 
Ile du Diable. But it was again 
a milita~y trial and another verdict 
of guilty was brought in. This 
time, however, the court found ex- 
tenuating circumstances, reduced 
the sentence and recommended 
mercy. Whereupon President Lou- 
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bet of France granted Captain 
Dreyfus a pardon. 

Still the case was not over. In 
1902 the French government put 
through an anti-clerical program 
and the religious issue revived 
the Dreyfus Case until  Al- 
fred Dreyfus demanded another 
trial finally to clear his name. In 
1906 the third Dreyfus trial (this 
time not by a military organiza- 
tion) was held and resulted in 
Captain Dreyfus being absolved 
from all blame whatsoever. The 
generally accepted version of the 
Dreyfus Case was that Major Es- 
terhazy and Colonel Henry had 
made a business of supplying Ger- 
many with military information; 
that advantage of the Anti-Semetic 
feeling had been taken to victimize 
Alfred Dreyfus for their wrong- 
doing. Captain Dreyfus was re- 
stored to the active list of the 
army with rank of Major and was 
created a knight of tlhe Legion of 
Honor. So-ended a case which had 
resulted in the discrediting of 
French militarism and contributed 
largely to the disestablishment of 
the French Church. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Gentlemen All 


Some 20 state governors gath- 
ered last week at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., made speeches, ate dinners, 
held round table discussions. Gen- 
tlemen all, and realizing that the 
personnel of the meeting included 
both Democrats and Republicans, 
the Governors discussed most con- 
troversial questions in a _ non- 
controversial manner. Prohibition, 
so burning a question that it is 
almost certain to provoke heated 
debate, they did not even mention. 
Among prominent governors pres- 
ent were Lennington Small, Illi- 
nois; John E. Martineau, Arkansas; 
Ed Jackson, Indiana; John Ham- 
mill, Iowa; Ralph O. Brewster, 
Maine (president of the confer- 
ence); and Albert C. Ritchie of 
Maryland. Among prominent gov- 
ernors not present were Dan 
Moody, Texas; Alvan T. Fuller, 
Massachusetts; Alfred E. Smith, 
New York; Charles C. Young, Cali- 
fornia; George W. P. Hunt,* Ari- 
zona. 

The convention discussed three 
main topics: farm relief, election 
expenses, flood control. Farm re- 
lief brought out the most lively 
expressions of opinion. Governor 
John Hammill of Iowa and Gov- 
ernor Adam McMullen of Nebraska, 


*Famed Governor George Wylie Paul 
Hunt of Arizona is termed, by political 
opponents (Republicans), “George VI,” for 
he is serving his sixth term as Arizona’s 
governor and enemies see in his repeated 
terms a Hunt dynasty. They called him 
“George V” during his previous term, and 
now “George VI” says he hopes to ‘make 


it George VII, VIII and IX before he dies. 


indeed, distinctly rippled the placid 
surface of conference debate. Said 
Governor Hammill: “The era in 
which we are living presents a chal- 
lenge to the men whom the people 
of this nation have placed in posi- 
tions of high responsibility. Either 
they must do what needs to be 
done ... or they must make way 
for others who will.” (Governor 
Hammill is a pronounced Lowden 
man.) Then Governor McMullen 
said: “The time is past for the 
farmer to plead for what he should 
have. The time is here for him to 
demand what is rightfully his. We 
should challenge the right of any 
administration . . . to proceed fur- 
ther in the industrialization of the 
nation at the expense of agricul- 
ture.” 

Election expenses. No governor 
became excited over the corrupt 
practices act (limiting campaign ex- 
penses), but a onetime governor, 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, an 
honorary member of the Conference, 
flayed Senator-elect William  S. 
Vare of Pennsylvania and included 
in his caustic words Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon. 
The Conference listened, decided 
that candidates for office who had 
knowingly violated the corrupt 
practices act should not be allowed 
to hold their seats, thus begging 
the question and naming no names. 

Flood control. As for flood con- 
trol, everyone agreed that the Fed- 
eral Government should bear the 
expense of future flood-prevention 
measures. 

Remarks. A scattering of guber- 
natorial observations: 

Governor Lennington Small, Tli- 
nois: “Illinois is for farm relief, 
wants it and is going to get it.” 

Governor Frank C. Emerson, Wy- 
oming: “The open primary is break- 
ing down the system of govern- 
ment.” 

Governor Ed Jackson, Indiana, at 
present more or less involved in the 
Ku Klux Klan disclosures emanat- 
ing from David C. Stephenson (see 
CORRUPTION), said that he had a 
sympathetic interest in all the ques- 
tions discussed and was willing to 
co-operate fully in bettering the 
country. 

Governor Adam McMullen, Ne- 
braska: “Governor Ritchie is a 
man of presidential timber.” (Gov- 
ernor McMullen is a Republican; 
Governor Ritchie, a Democrat.) 

Governor John G. Richards, South 
Carolina: “I regard the great na- 
tional sin today the want of a 
proper observance of the Sabbath.” 


Champion Baby 


At Easthampton, L. IL. last week 
judges of a baby contest scrutinized 
170 babies, held conference, an- 
nounced decision. The healthiest 
of all the babies was pronounced 
to be Jewel Davis, 16-month-old 





daughter of James J. Davis, Sec- 
retary of Labor. Observers com- 
mented on the fact that should any 
member of Secretary Davis’ family 
register at an hotel as “J. Davis” 
the identity of that member would 
still be a matter of conjecture. For 
Secretary of Labor James John 
Davis has five children and their 
names are: James, Jane, Jean, 
— Jewel. Mrs. Davis is named 
ean. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Discord 


The man that hath no music in 

himself, 

Nor is not moved by concord of 

sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems 

and spoils... . 
—SHAKESPEARE 
When West Point Cadets attend 
chapel, clear and true peal out 
the notes of the chapel organ. 
Last week, however, the organ’s 
integrity was seriously threatened. 
It seemed possible that in the not 
distant future it would be giving 
forth sour, discordant notes, offen- 
sive to the sensibilities of future 
generals. For the State of New 
York planned to run a new high- 
way through the academy grounds, 
not far from the chapel and it 
appeared that the vibration from 
countless passing motor cars would 
be gravely detrimental to the pitch 
and harmony of the organ’s music. 

So Colonel C. B. Hodges, acting 
superintendent of the U. S. Military 
Academy, wrote to the State De- 
partment of Public Works forbid- 
ding the passage of the proposed 
highway. Promptly replied Colonel 
Frederick Stuart Greene, pointing 
out that Secretary of War Dwight 
Filley Davis has issued a permit 
for this highway back in October, 
1926. But Colonel Hodges said 
that the permit was revoked and 
it ‘appeared that Secretary Davis 
was ready to back him up—the 
New York Herald Tribune, indeed, 
printed a picture of the Secretary 
with the title “Guards West Point’s 
organ.” 

The resultant controversy de- 
veloped the following points: Or- 
gan experts testified that vibration 
was injurious to organs, that or- 
gans in Manhattan (where traffic 
vibration is not inconsiderable) 
were kept harmonious only by 
weekly tunings. Colonel Hodges 
also objected to the highway on 
general principles, remarking “we 
are not running a public park up 
here, we are trying to run a school 
for military instruction.” 

Colonel Greene held to his writ- 
ten permit and threatened to sue 
the Federal Government, since the 
State had appropriated $250,000 
for the highway and spent $3,000 
in preliminary work, It appeared 
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that the present chief highway 
through the Academy grounds is 
difficult to traverse as it passes 
through the field of gunfire estab- 
lished when the Cadets are having 
artillery practice and is therefore 
closed during these periods. 

At last reports, the State of 
New York and the U. S. Govern- 
ment appeared hopelessly disagreed 
on the issue. 


FARMERS 
McKelvie v. Lowden 


Members of the Rotary Club of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., took luncheon 
seats one day last week, waited ex- 
pectantly for onetime Governor 
Samuel McKelvie of Nebraska to ad- 
dress them on the topic of the 
beauty of the Black Hills. But 
Mr. McKelvie gave no beauty talk. 
Instead, he assailed onetime (1917- 
21) Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois for telling farmers that 
such federal organizations as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Reserve Banks 
were examples of what the govern- 
ment might, if so inclined, do for 
farmers. Mr. McKelvie was grieved 
to think that Mr. Lowden had sup- 
posed that farmers would like a 
federal commission poking into 
their affairs. 

“The farmer,” he said, “wants no 
governmental price-fixing on his 
products and he courts the mini- 
mum of state control of his affairs. 
(Government control of crop sur- 
plus and government price-fixing 
for its disposition were outstanding 
features of the McNary-Haugen 
bill.) “I can see,” added Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie, “the possibility, aye, the 
probability, of a system of co-op- 
erative marketing fostered by the 
government under which the farm- 
er may retain his independence and 
initiative while working out his 
problems.” The Lowden program, 
Mr. McKelvie observed, “shows how 
far afield politically minded men 
will go” when discussing the topic 
of farm relief. 

Newspaper correspondents were 
inclined to believe that Mr. McKel- 
vie had become something in the 
nature of a White House spokes- 
man. Last fortnight (TIME, Aug. 
1) the President visited the Mc- 
Kelvie camp at Mystic, S. Dak., the 
only private invitation which Presi- 
dent Coolidge has accepted. Mr. 
& Mrs. McKelvie were also. the 
first overnight guests at the State 
Lodge. Also, Mr. McKelvie had 
been at the President’s South Da- 
kota Executive Office just before 
making his speech and was reported 
to have gone over it with Everett 
Sanders, Secretary to the President. 
Thus reporters, logical, deductive, 
‘eoncluded that he had officially 
opened fire on the Lowden boom 
and prophesied that the onetime 
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MCKELVIE OF NEBRASKA 
He gave no beauty talk. 


Governor of Nebraska would be the 
sometime pre-convention Coolidge 
Manager in the farm belt. 


Last week Dr. Henry C. Taylor 
of the Institute of Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities of 
Northwestern University, published 
the results of a year’s investigation 
on farm incomes and farm pros- 
perity. According to Dr. Taylor, 
farmers in 1924 received 10.6% of the 
national income; 10.2% in 1925 and 
9.7% in 1926. There were,-he said, 
444 farm bankruptcies for every 
working day of 1926; agricultural 
population shrank 2,000,000 between 
1920 and 1925, though the U. S. 
population increased 8,500,000 in 
the same period; 31,000,000 acres 
of land went out of agricultural use 
in 1920-25; and at the present 
rate of agricultural shrinkage the 
time will soon come when poor 
crops will mean a_ serious food 
shortage. 


TAXATION 


What Reduction? 


Ever since the Department of 
the Treasury, under Secretary An- 
drew W. Mellon, announced that 
the fiscal year of 1926-27 showed a 
federal surplus of some $635,000,- 
000 (TIME, July 11), those high in 
the ranks of the Democratic and 
Republican parties have quarreled 
over the manner in which the 
melon should be cut. All agree 
that the record surplus will result 
in tax reduction, but differences 
arise over the amount of the tax 
cut and over the glory of present- 
ing it to the U. 8S. nation. Con- 





sidering the fact that a Republican 
Administration governs the coun- 
try, it might appear that the Re- 
publicans would have no difficulty 
in framing a _ taxation program 
bearing the G.O.P. stamp and in 
going before the public at the 1928 
presidential election with lowered 
taxes as one of the campaign 
cries. But so evenly is Congress 
divided, and so _ unreliable (as 
party men) are several Repub- 
licans in the upper house, that 
Democrats can at least hamper 
the passage of a Republican tax 
bill, even if they may not be able 
to pass one of their own. Political 
prophets lock forward to a long 
financial wrangle when Congress 
meets again. 

Last week, for instance, Senator 
Byron Patton Harrison of Missis- 
sippi announced that taxes should 
be reduced by no less than $500,- 
000,000. Democrat Harrison is a 
member of the Senate Finance 
Committee and so, in a position to 
make his views felt. Meanwhile 
Republican Senator Reed Smoot, 
Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, said that a reduction of more 
than $300,000,000 would be unsafe. 
Both Senators Harrison and Smoot 
agreed on one point—the desira- 
bility of calling a special session 
of Congress in October. Some 
weeks ago Senator Smoot visited 
President Coolidge (then in Wash- 
ington) and announced that a 
special session would doubtless be 
called. Whereupon the Senator 
was snubbed by the announcement 
that the Administration was by no 
means committed to an extra ses- 
sion. Since that time Washington 
correspondents have had two stock 
stories—the President denying all 
intention of calling a special ses- 
sion and the Senator insisting that 
a special session would be called. 
Since the first announcement and 
denial the situation has altered 
considerably, inasmuch as some 
weeks ago the Mississippi flood 
was the centre of extra-session dis- 
cussion whereas by last week the 
flood appeared to be running a bad 
second to tax reduction. 


From views expressed by both 
Senators Smoot and Harrison and 
also by Representatives John N. 
Garner, Texas Democrat, and Wil- 
liam R. Green, Iowa Republican 
(both members of the Ways & 
Means Committee of which Mr. 
Green is chairman), it appeared 
likely that both parties would 
agree on a reduction of corpora- 
tion taxes (from 13%% to _ pos- 
sibly as low as 10%); that there 
might be a reduction of surtaxes 
on incomes of less than $500,000; 
that the automobile and amuse- 
ment taxes would be lowered. The 
repeal of the estate tax and the 
amount of reductions on personal 
incomes were two questions over 
which pronounced argument was 
expected to develop. 
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CORRUPTION 


In Indiana 
“T will go through with what 1 


have started. I purchased the 
county and state officials involved 
in this investigation in open mar- 
ket. I paid an excessive price for 
them. Afterward they railroaded 
me to prison. Now I am going 
to turn them over to the state of 
Indiana for a while.” 

So, last week, through Attorney 
Robert Moore of Michigan City, 
Ind., announced David Curtis 
Stephenson, who recently (TIME, 
July 18, 25) began throwing verbal 
and documentary bombs at various 
Indiana officials from his life- 
prisoner’s cell in the Indiana State 
Prison at Michigan City. Mr. 
Stephensen, irate at getting no 
help in his attempts to escape 
serving his sentence for the mur- 
der of Madge Oberholtzer, began 
his disclosures of Ku Klux Klan 
rule in Indiana by holding a long 
conference with Prosecuting At- 
torney William H. Remy of Mar- 
ion County, Ind. Then he released 
certain checks to Indianapolis pa- 
pers—checks made out to Republi- 
can Indiana statesmen, politicians, 
including Governor Ed _ Jackson. 
Last fortnight the conference and 
check excitement had somewhat 
died down but last week Mr. Ste- 
phenson opened fire again and the 
Indiana situation experienced three 
new developments: 

Stenographer. First Mr. Ste- 
phenson sent word to Miss Mildred 
Meade, his onetime stenographer, 
to tell Prosecutor Remy all that 
she knew concerning the Stephen- 
son régime. What Miss Meade told 
Mr. Remy has not been made pub- 
lic. 

Black Box. Then Mr. Stephen- 
son gave L. G. Julian, onetime 
business associate and also cus- 
todian of the much discussed “black 
box” in which the bulk of Mr. 
Stephenson’s documentary evidence 
was believed hidden, permission to 
turn over the black box to Prose- 
cutor Remy. There were really 
two black boxes, both of which 
the Prosecutor received. The con- 
tents of the boxes were not made 
public, but it was announced that 
they included, among other papers, 
checks for $21,000 and for $24,000. 
Mr. Remy appeared pleased at the 
evidence disclosed. 

Grand Jury. Finally Mr. Ste- 
phenson himself testified before 
the Grand Jury now engaged in 
investigating charges of corrupt 
politics in Indiana. Taken from 
Michigan City to Indianapolis un- 
der prison guard escort, Mr. 
Stephenson spent more than five 
hours before the Grand Jury, 
smoked cigars with gusto, was 
then motored back to jail where 
no cigars are permitted. The jury 
also heard testimony from Miss 


Meade and had previously been 
given the evidence found in the 
black boxes. After hearing the 
Stephenson story the jury refused 
to adjourn, although the term of 
criminal court for which they were 
sitting ended last week, but voted 
to continue their investigation 
through August and were expected 
to return indictments in September. 

There have been two previous 
juries investigating Indiana poli- 
tics. The first (in 1926) returned 
no indictments, for though the vote 
in favor of indicting was 4 to 2, 
a vote of 5 to 1 is necessary for 
action in Indiana. Mr. Stephen- 
son had refused to testify at this 
jury sitting, had also, from a 
prison cell, predicted the 4 to 2 
vote. One.Thomas V. Miller, one- 
time Stephenson attorney, said that 
Stephenson’s refusal to testify had 
resulted from an interview with 
one Jack Maroney, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice agent and friend 
of U. S. Senator James E. Wat- 
son of Indiana. Mr. Miller said 
that Mr. Stephenson was promised 
“immunity and free legal counsel 
if he wouldn’t testify till after the 
election.” 

The second grand jury was dis- 
solved (in the spring of 1927) 
after one of its members claimed 
that he had been approached with 
a bribe to refrain from indicting 
Mayor John L. Duvall of Indian- 
apolis. It was said that the pre- 
sent jury was working in close 
co-operation with Prosecutor Remy 
and indictments were confidently 
expected. 


CATASTROPHE 
Flood Aftermath 


Flood aftermath last week cen- 
tered about two topics—Herbert C. 
Hoover and special session. Secre- 
tary Hoover appeared generally re- 
garded, in the flooded district, as 
the “hero” of the flood; in Chicago, 
however, he was not so highly con- 
sidered. Meanwhile the Special 
Session (to consider flood prob- 
lems) continued to find many sup- 
porters, though to the cynical 
minded it took on the aspect of a 
tail to the tax-reduction kite. 

Hoover. Mr. Hoover was sched- 
uled to speak at the Governor’s 
Conference on Mackinac Island, 
Mich. (see POLITICAL NOTES). 
When he was unable to attend, his 
place was taken, spontaneously, by 
onetime Governor Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania. The substitution 
made a very considerable difference 
in the nature of the speech deliv- 
ered, for Mr. Pinchot vigorously 
attacked the Federal Government 
for entrusting flood control to 
Army engineers, and Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson of Chicago 
expressed his total lack of confi- 
dence in the flood-prevention meas- 


ures recently (TIME, Aug. 1) ex- 
pounded by Mr. Hoover at Rapid 
City. Mr. Pinchot termed the Army 
engineers’ efforts at flood-control 
“the most colossal engineering 
blunder of the human race.” Mayor 
Thompson said that “our failure 
[to prevent floods] is a national 
humiliation.” Discussing the Hoover 
plan (which was chiefly the ex- 
penditure of some $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 in the next ten years 
in strengthening the levee system 
and supplementing it with  spill- 
ways) Mr. Thompson said that Mr. 
Hoover was merely repeating pre- 
vious flood-control methods on a 
somewhat larger scale and added 
that the natural desire to arrive 
as soon as possible at some plan of 
flood prevention was likely to re- 
sult in the adoption of “half baked 
measures.” 

Thus Chicago and Pennsylvania 
on Secretary Hoover. Meanwhile 
the inhabitants of the flooded re- 
gion appeared more kindly disposed 
toward the Secretary of Commerce. 
In Arkansas, Negroes flooded from 
the plantations arranged a Hoover 
celebration, presented him with a 
loving cup. On the cup was in- 
scribed: 

Presented to 

Hon. HERBERT HOOVER 
In token of appreciation and grati- 
tude for his wonderful work and 
sympathy 
during 
Flood of 1927 
BY THE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
ARKANSAS 


One of the Negroes was quoted 
as having said: “Sho’ would have 
had a hard time didn’t Mr. Hoover 
come to fetch us to de high ground 

7 Sho’ would make a noble 
president. ” And a white man was 
said to have remarked: “We think 
Hoover is the most useful Ameri- 
can of his day. Why, he’d make a 
fine President.” 


Special Session. Shortly after the 
flood waters began to recede, the 
suggestion was made that Congress 
should call a special session to con- 
sider flood relief. This idea appar- 
ently did not appeal to the Presi- 
dent and inasmuch as only the 
President could put it into effect, 
prospects for a_ special session 
seemed remote. Last week Senators 
Smoot and Harrison (see TAXA- 
TION) joined in a special session 
call, but the Utah senator seemed 
primarily and the Mississippi sena- 
tor considerably interested in the 
matter of tax reduction rather than 
in the matter of flood relief. With 
Mr. Coolidge, as far as is known, 
still opposed to a special session, 
it did not. seem likely that Con- 
gress would meet before its regular 
time, or long enough. before to 
make much difference to the flood- 
ed region. 
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Incompatibility 


The proposals of the U. S. and 
British delegations at the Three 
Power Naval Limitations Parley in 
Geneva (TIME, June 27 et seq.) 
seemed last week like the state- 
ments of a man and wife who love 
each other at heart but have decid- 
ed to get a divorce on the ground 
called “incompatibility of tempera- 
ment.” 

Accord existed between the part- 
ies on fundamental points. 1) The 
right of the U. S. and Great 
Britain to naval parity with each 
other was conceded. 2) These na- 
tions were agreed upon a rough 
working figure at which parity in 
tonnage could be struck. 

The whole “incompatibility of 
temperament” thus resolved into 
a quarrel about what size and 
number of ships should be allotted 
to each nation within the agreed 
tonnage.* 


Although this disagreement was 
of a technical kind, the points on 
which deadlock had been reached 
were understood by all (TIME, 
July 18) and so there remained 
last week only three possible cours- 
es to pursue: 1) dissolution of con- 
ference; 2) postponement; 3) a 
yielding by one side or the other 
to permit agreement. 

Some idea of the large issue at 
stake was embodied last week in 
an address to the House of Com- 
mons by that discerning Liberal 
statesman, Lieutenant Commander 
Honorable Joseph Montague Ken- 
worthy. He pictured a naval race 
between Britain and the U. S., 
similar to that between Britain and 
Germany prior to the World War. 
Said Commander Kenworthy por- 
tentously: 

“We may be at the beginning of 
a situation with the United States 
similar to that begun with Ger- 
many in 1903. It took twelve years 
for the seed then sown to germi- 
nate. Seed may be in the process of 
sowing at this moment in Switzer- 
land. I hope not, but there is need 
for great patience on all sides.” 


Patience was not shown last 
week by the delegations at Geneva. 
On the contrary their members 
seemed weary of negotiation and 
content to let the Parley gutter 
out at the forthcoming third ple- 
nary session. Meanwhile the chief 
hope for accord seemed to lie in an 
agreement between U. S. President 
Calvin Coolidge and British Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, now in 
Canada (see COMMONWEALTH). 
When this project was broached 


*Only war boats other than capital ships 
and aircraft carriers (which are limited by 
the Washington Treaty) were placed within 
the scope of this Parley. 
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“There is need for great patience.’ 
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by newsgatherers to Mr. Baldwin 
he said: 

“This is the first time I have 
heard of such a thing and I do 
not think it is at all likely. ... 

“Should the Disarmament Con- 
ference have unhappy results, I 
assure you it will not be the fault 
of the British delegates.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Empire Tour 


Four young men, brothers, com- 
rades and co-workers, have a 
quaint avocation. One of them 
(not always the same one) is con- 
stantly being chosen to leave home. 
When he goes, the three remaining 
brothers are in the station, on the 
dock or at the flying field. They wave 
goodbye, and, when the absent one 
returns, he finds them once more 
at the field, dock, or station, pre- 
pared to clasp his hand. All four 
are sons of the King and Emperor 
George V; and neither storm nor 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these brothers 
from the swift competion of their 
appointed rounds. ... 

Britons are justly proud of four 
young princes who can perform so 
monotonous a ritual with such con- 
stant enthusiasm and éclat. When 
the Duke of York recently returned 
from Australia, for example, his 
bachelor brothers, Edward of Wales, 
Prince Henry and Prince George 
were not only on the dock to meet 
him (see cover), but they carried 
swords three feet long and wore 
uniforms in shrewdly calculated 
contrast. 

It is this cheerful readiness to 
provide a feast for every eye that 


so endears the British Royal Fam- 
ily to Englishmen and partly ac- 
counts for the World popularity 
of the four Windsor boys. Even 
when only two of them are avail- 
able for a state function they man- 
age admirably to perform their 
duty to the public. Thus at Que- 
bec last week, thousands of Cana- 
dians were joyous as there de- 
scended from the S. S. Empress of 
Australia: 1) His Royal High- 
ness, Edward of Wales, clad Scot- 
tishly in the uniform of a- Colonel 
of the Seaforth Highlanders; and 
2) His Royal Highness, Prince 
George Alexander Edmund, wearing 
the smart full-dress of a Lieuten- 
ant in the Royal Navy. 

Edward, 33, eldest of the four 
brothers, and George, 25, the 
youngest, were accompanied by a 
plump gentleman in morning clothes 
and a high silk topper—Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, who had 
brought with him his wife. (TIME, 
March 14). Because Canadians 
have been visited four times by 
Edward of Wales, but never be- 
fore by a British Prime Minister 
in office, interest continued last 
week in Stanley Baldwin. 

Tactful Speeches. Since Quebec 
was French territory from 1632 
to 1759, the spot on which the 
British Princes and Premier landed 
last week has been “The King’s 
Quay” since the days of His Most 
Catholic Majesty, Louis XIV, King 
of France. 

From the quay, past crowds 
which cried “Hip! Hip! Hooray!” 
the party ascended a steep hill to 
take luncheon near the old Citadel 
of Quebec, at the magnificent 
hotel, Chateau Frontenac. There 
Edward of Wales and Stanley Bald- 
win rivaled and outdid one an- 
other in- the suavity and tact of 
their luncheon speeches. 

Said H. R. H.: “With me comes 
the prime minister of the old coun- 
try. Mr. Baldwin has, of course, 
already been here in the days 
before he assumed his high of- 
fice, so I have had to forego the 
temptation of treating him, on the 
way over, as a tenderfoot. 


“To Mrs. Baldwin, however, the 
dominion is new territory, so, and 
if I may for the moment, speak 
as a Canadian, I should like to 
bid her and her family a true 
welcome to this land where people 
speak the word ‘welcome’ from 
the heart and do not say ‘good-by,’ 
but ‘come again,’ and mean it.” 


Mr. Baldwin’s luncheon speech 
fully reciprocated the compliments 
of H. R. H., but the Prime Min- 
ister’s words at a conference with 
newsgatherers were less formal and 
more like his comfortable, pipe- 
nursing self. As the correspon- 
dents entered he remarked: “It’s 
a nice morning I’ve brought with 
me isn’t it?” 

Soon Mr, Baldwin began to chat: 
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“It is 87 years since I was here 
before. Then I did not come on 
a magnificent ship such as_ the 
Empress of Australia, but on the 
old Alaska. 


“T came here unknown with a 
young friend. We were just two 
young men from Cambridge, but 
even then we were received with 
the courtesy and hospitality that 
Canadians always show. I imagine 
the population of Canada _ has 
doubled in the 87 years since I 
was last here, and I am eager to 
see the progress I know has been 
made. 

“My only regret is that I cannot 
stay longer. It was difficult to get 
away. His Majesty was _ good 
enough to let me get out of the 
country for this visit and the time 
of my stay has been stretched to 
seventeen days. 


“My purpose is to represent my 
country to Canada, and at the 
same time I hope to get an in- 
sight into your attitude toward 
the empire. I’ve got a strenuous 
tour ahead of me. What we in 
Europe value most in the New 
World is that sense of hope which 
we get when we come here. 

“In Europe we have a tremen- 
dous body of problems, that legacy 
of the ages. You are free of that, 
and it is difficult for you perhaps 
to get our point of view on these 
things. The damage of. what was 
has been so great that sometimes 
I feel that we can never get out 
of the fog; but here there is new 
hope and new confidence. Every- 
body is young and looks at - the 
world through the eyes of youth.” 

Who would not warm to such 
easy, hospitable words—although 
indeed Premier Baldwin’s political 
friends in England must have shud- 
dered to,read his unconsidered and 
spontaneous indiscretion: “Some- 
times I feel that we can never 
get out of the fog.” 


As usual, Mrs. Baldwin hovered 
in her husband’s background. She 
seems the “perfect wife” of Mid- 
Victorian days, submerging her 
personality in that of “my dearest 
husband,” and busying herself in 
odd moments with causes unques- 
tionably worthy. Her triumph was 
last week, that no smart anecdote or 
pert story was “hung” upon her 
name by the American press. 

Itinerary. When Prime Minis- 
ter Baldwin spoke of his “strenuous 
tour,” he meant that he would trav- 
el throughout Canada in 18 days 
making 15 major stops. From 
Quebec his route and that of Their 
Royal Highnesses lay through Mont- 
real (one day), the Canadian Cap- 
ital at Ottawa (three days), then 
a cruise by private yacht up the 
St. Lawrence, by special train to 
Toronto (two days), and to Cal- 
gary, where Their Royal Highnesses 
would say goodbye to Mr. and 
Mrs. Baldwin and proceed to the 


© International 
PRIME MINISTER BRUCE 
“I got it to fly back and forth.” 
(See col. 3) 


nearby ranch of Edward of Wales. 

From Calgary the Baldwins would 
proceed to the smart resort at 
Banff, Alberta; and thence return 
through Calgary to Winnipeg. 
whence they would speed through 
Ottawa a second time and finally 
board the Empress of Scotland at 
North Sydney on Aug. 18. 

Such a trip, observers thought, 
would be of the very biggest em- 
pire service, since it would enable 
all Canadians to see what a very 
satisfactory sort of man lives at 
No. 10 Downing Street, London, 
and performs the great task, which 
Britons proudly term “muddling 
through.” Typical of friendly Ca- 
nadian comment last week was an 
item boxed on the front page of 
the Toronto Globe: 

STANLEY BALDWIN 
The Man and the Premier 
Don’t expect too much of 

Stanley Baldwin — Britain’s 

Prime Minister—in the way 

of dress, pose or convention... 

To the man on the street 

Stanley Baldwin will appear 

“a nice-looking fellow.” He 

might also be described as 

“chock full of common sense.” 

Both inferences are correct. 

Mr. Baldwin comes from the 

“better” class of Englishmen, 

but he can be just as charming 

keeping pigs down on _ his 


Worcestershire farm as in the 
presence of his Majesty the 
King as a representative of the 
British people’s will. . . 


Flying Premier — 


Australians, like the sturdy U. S. 
pioneers, have not been too ready in 
the past to vote for a man who 
habitually wore spats. When Stan- 
ley Melbourne Bruce, now Prime 
Minister of Australia, first came 
before the electorate as a young 
man in spats he was reviled, hooted 
and mercilessly cartooned. Only 
his six feet of strapping manhood, 
a resolute independence, and the 
light of command in his steady 
eyes have enabled him to carry off 
this idiocyncrasy in triumph through 
the years. Last week he prepared 
to carry off a new whim which 
seemed to some Australians . more 
foolhardy even than spats. 

To friends Mr. Bruce pointed out 
an exceedingly wide set of “garage 
doors” opening from the cellar of 
his residence near Melbourne. The 
doors’ swung back, revealing an 
airplane. Said Prime Minister 
Bruce: “I got it to fly back and 
forth between here and Canberra.” 

Since Canberra, the new Federal 
Capital of Australia (TIME, April 
18), is connected with the nearest 
railway only by a 40-mile bus line, 
and lies some 300 miles from Mel- 
bourne, the plane put into service 
by Prime Minister Bruce seemed 
a “necessary luxury.” It will en- 
able him to finish breakfast at 
8 a. m. in Melbourne and _ sstill 
reach his desk in Canberra in time 
for an only slightly late morning’s 
work. 


Ticket-of-Leave-Man 


Out of Maidstone Jail, Kentshire, 
there strode last week the irrepres- 
sible Horatio Bottomley, founder 
of that broadly humorous weekly 
John Bull, which was bought more 
largely by British soldiers in France 
than any other magazine. 


Five years. have passed since 
genial Mr. Bottomley was led into 
a cell for converting to his own 
use £5,000 ($24,300) of the really 
enormous sums which his fervent 
oratory had helped to raise for 
War purposes. To be sure the 
judge who sentenced Mr. Bottomley 
stigmatized his “long series of 
heartless frauds”; but the culprit, 
who had conducted his own defense, 
rose to the occasion with a deep 
bow and the words: “My Lord, I 
only go where all accused men are 
sent in this land.” 


As a prisoner he proved so doc- 
ile and almost smugly obedient 
that his seven-year term was re- 








duced automatically to five. Even 
this was cut down a few days last 
week by the prison authorities who 
had reason to think that if Horatio 
- Bottomley was released on the date 
previously announced he would be 
met at the prison door by a huge 
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HoRATIO BOTTOMLEY 
. - - will denounce from every plat- 


form in the land.” 


admiring crowd of onetime soldiers, 
race-track folk, stage people and 
vague legions of “the lower clas- 
ses.” To prevent this scandal, the 
prisoner was hustled out of jail and 
despatched to his Sussex home in a 
discreet motor car. 

Sussex Welcome. Mrs. Bottom- 
ley and numerous faithful servants 
greeted “the master” at his home in 
Dicker, Sussex while an old gar- 
dener hobbled down to tell the de- 
lighted villagers that their squire 
was out of jail. “ ‘E’s a ticket- 
o’-leave-man, still, though,” said 
the gardener sadly, “the Marster, 
on account ’e is out o’ jail two 
years early, ’as to put in ’is ticket 
to them* every month!” Soon the 
villagers hung out flags and other 
tokens to honor open-handed Squire 
Bottomley. 


Projects. When gentlemen of the 
press arrived they were not so 
much received as féted. “I have 
written a poem,” said their host 
impressively, “a poem in which I 
have described the hideous things 
in prison life. I have called this 
poem “The Ballad of Maidstone 


Jail,” and it will soon be pub- ~ 


ee aed 


Later, as Host Bottomley’s spir- 
its kindled, he announced other 
projects: 1) a lecture tour during 
which he would wear only prison 
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garb and would denounce British 
prison methods “from every plat- 
form in the land”; 2) the found- 
ing of a newspaper, “for which my 
backers have ready £100,000, 
gentlemen.” 3) publication (which 
subsequently took place last week 
in the London Dispatch) of an en- 
tire front-page story of his wrongs, 
plus an entire back page of pic- 
tures showing him plump before 
he went to jail and cadaverous to- 
day. 

With these dynamic projects 
booming, there seemed small rea- 
son to doubt that Horatio Bottom- 
ley will soon try to regain his one- 
time seat in Parliament, perhaps 
choosing a slum district and riding 
to victory once more as the cham- 
pion of the people against “them.” 


Sir Harry Flayed 


Oh, when I was twenty-one! 

When 1 was twenty-one! 

I never had lots o° money, but 
I always had lots of fun! 


The words rollick. The little 
Scot prances and taps them out 
with his cane as he sings. Two 
plump, white knees twinkle below 
his kilt, and the Puckish smile of 
Sir Harry Lauder becomes as ir- 
resistible as the merry light in his 
grey eyes. Soon one more audience 
has succumbed to Scottish magic 
and is lilting the chorus joyously: 
Oh, I was a har-r-rum scar-r-rum! 

And my courtin’ days begun 


On the ver-r-ra, ver-r-ra, ver-r-ra NICHT! 
When I was twenty-one... . 


Could any man who has joined 
with Sir Harry Lauder in such a 
chorus shake off the spell suffici- 
ently to speak ill of him? Sir 
Harry’s friends would doubtless 
deny the possibility; but in Edin- 
burgh last week at a meeting of 
the Town Council, Mr. Courcilman 
Gilzean struck the table a blow 
with his doubled fist and shouted: 


af . I say that no man has 
done more to bring Scotch songs 
into contempt than Harry Lau- 
Lara sat 


The Council has been debating 
whether to confer “The Freedom of 
the City” on Sir Harry, and had 
heard several councilmen wax unc- 
tuous over his morale work dur- 
ing the World War, not forgetting 
to add that “his only son lies 
buried in a hero’s grave.” There- 
fore the brusque, fistic interruption 
of Councilman Gilzean lacked noth- 
ing in impressiveness, 

Mr. Gilzean roundly said that 
Sir Harry Lauder has not only 





*Even irreproachable folk of the British 
middling classes have a trick of referring 


to the upper classes, the higher clergy or 
the police as ‘‘them.”’ 





debased and vulgarized the songs 
of his country; but that “he por- 
trays. a type of Scotchman not 
found in the heavens above, on the 
earth beneath, or in waters under 
the earth.” Waxing emphatic, 
Councilman Gilzean cried: “If that 
type of Scotchman ever went about 
Scotland in the flesh,, we would 
pack him off to an asylum!” 


Since many people do find Sir 
Harry Lauder’s performances whol- 
ly or in part distasteful, what are 
his obnoxious points? Partial list: 
1) His habit of performing char- 
acter sketches between his songs 
in which the “character” is sup- 
posed to be, for example, an idiot 
boy who constantly wipes his nose 
with gusto on a homespun sleeve; 
2) Sir Harry’s habit of “forcing” 
new songs written by himself (and 
for sale in the lobby) on an audi- 
ence which gives vocal and unmis- 
takable signs that it wants chiefly 
his “old favorites”; 3) the ex- 
treme conceit and _ cocksureness 
with which Sir Harry presumes 
to address his audiences, a man- 
nerism which delights some pro- 
letarian* hearers, but causes many 
sturdy citizens quietly to withdraw; 
4) the primitive range and calibre 





© International 
Sm Harry LAUDER 
Mr. Councilman Oilzean struck the 


table a blow. 


of Sir Harry’s voice, which, while 
it is the very touchstone of his magic, 
also bears testimony at every note 
to his oft repeated boast: “I’ve 
never done anything for my voice 





*Cicero defined a “proletarian (Latin 
Proletarius) as “a citizen of the lowest 
class who serves the state only by being a 
father of children.” 
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but smoke and drink when I felt 
so inclined.” 


No doubt the Town Councilmen 
at Edinburgh are as fit to judge 
Sir Harry as any men alive, and 
their final verdict last week, was 
to decree that he shall receive the 
Freedom of the City. They know 
that Sir Harry has at least earned 
what is his. They know that as 
a boy of eleven he spent twelve 
hours a day combing flax for two 
shillings and a penny per week 
(50c). They know that he was 
working as a coal miner in 1894 
and earning only seven shillings 
and sixpence an evening extra 
when he went out to sing in some 
seamen’s tavern or cheap music 
hall. “When his antecedents are 
allowed for, the alleged ‘vulgarity,’ 
‘stinginess’ and ‘conceit’ of Sir Har- 
ry Lauder cannot weigh much in 
the scale against him.” 


Two days after the Town Coun- 
cil had acted, in Edinburgh, a tele- 
graph instrument began to click at 
Dunoon, Scotland. Soon the Coun- 
cilmen were scanning newspapers 
which made them feel that their 
favorable decision had barely saved 
the Council on the brink of a hor- 
rible misstep. They read that 
there had died in Dunoon, after 
an operation at first pronounced 
“successful,” the universally’ es- 
teemed Lady Lauder. 


Annie Vallance was the daughter 
of one of Harry Lauder’s first em- 
ployers. He has said: “I began 
going with Annie when I was 14 
(and she 12).” Said he, propos- 
ing, “Annie, if y’ll marry me, I'll 
make you a Lady some day.” Said 
she to her coal-miner suitor, “I'll 
have you anyway, Harry, Lady or 
no Lady.” 

Thirty-seven years has been the 
span of their married life, and for 
eight years they have been Knight 
and Lady. Meanwhile all the world 
has learned to carol a song which 
Sir Harry is believed to have writ- 
ten during his courting days: 


Oh, I love a lassie, 

A bonny, bonny lassie! 

She’s as pure as the lily in the 
dell! 

She’s as sweet as the heather, 

The bonny bloomin’ heather! 

Mary, ma Scotch blue bell. 


BULGARIA 
Holiday 


For perhaps the first time since 
the ascension of Tsar Boris III 
(1918), His Majesty managed to 


slip out of Sofia last week en route 
for Switzerland before rumors could 
be started that he went in search 
of a bride. Year after year corre- 
spondents have cried “Wolf! Wolf!” 


a 


EUDOXIA OF BULGARIA 
Uncrowned, she plays the queen 


to the effect that he was going to 
marry this princess or that, when- 
ever Bachelor Tsar Boris has set 
out for his annual vacation (TIME, 
July 26, 1926, et ante). This year 
the Tsar resolved to outwit rumor 
mongers. 

Shrewd, he delayed his vacation 
beyond the usual date, allowing an 
impression to seep out that he would 
not leave Sofia this summer. Then, 
without warning, the royal motor 
car purred discreetly from palace 
to railway station. On the plat- 
form stood only’ one _ official: 
Premier André Liaptchev. 


Out of the car and into the train 
popped little Tsar Boris and a 
young woman sometimes called 
“the uncrowned Queen of Bulgaria.” 
She is meek, sad-eyed, industrious, 
pious, charitable’ and much _be- 
loved. Each morning this admir- 
able young woman, Princess 
Eudoxia, 29, assists her brother, the 
33-year-old Tsar, with his corre- 
spondence, finds out what he desires 
to eat that day, sets the palace 
wenches bustling, and counts her- 
self lucky if there remains time 
for a little tennis or a canter on 
horseback between the hours of 
household duty and official func- 
tions. 

Princess Eudoxia, think Bulga- 
rians, needs far more vacationing 
than she ever takes. Therefore, 
approval was general last week, as 
Tsar and Princess sped northward 
through the Balkans to a quiet re- 
sort in Switzerland. 





RUMANIA 
A Queen's Heart” 


“My critics and adversaries say 
I am an ambitious woman, that I 
wanted to be a modern Cleopatra, 
that I wished to be queen. This is 
cruelly false.” 

Newsgatherers jotted these words 
briskly, last week in Bucharest as 
the Dowager Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania gave out her first inter- 
view since the death of her con- 
sort, Ferdinand I, and the ascension 
under a Regency of her five-year- 
old grandson, King Michael I 
(TIME, Aug. 1). Soon the Queen 
Grandmother went on to speak in 
such vein that she revealed herself 
once more as a clever and at- 
tentive student of all that is written 
or implied about Her Majesty. She 
said: 

“Those who think evil things of 
me say I dislike my daughter-in- 
law Helene [Mother of King Mich- 
ael]; that I am jealous of her; that 
I wanted the regency; that I even 
begrudged little Michael inheriting 
the legal right to the throne. These 
accusations are heartlessly false. 
I love Helene and her child with 
all my heart. They have been de- 
serted by their husband and father.* 
Shall I forsake them in this solemn, 
trying hour when Michael is about 
to ascend the throne? No A 
queen’s heart has greater love than 
that.” 

A pause. The moment length- 
ened, and Marie of Rumania 
seemed in her stately mourning 
gown more than wronged and 
wholly regal. Then, as Her Ma- 
jesty’s mood shifted, she told the 
correspondents that as soon as the 
period of mourning for her husband 
7 over she expects to revisit the 

aa 


Addressing a U. S. correspond- 
ent directly, Her Majesty said: 

“There are a thousand and one 
things I omitted seeing on my 
last journey and legions of people 
I failed to meet. I want to see 
one of your great national political 
conventions, and if time and my 
duties permit next summer, it is 
possible that I shall be able to 
leave here in time to see such a 
gathering. 

“T carried back a thousand pleas- 
ant memories of my stay in your 
country, but there were also some 
mistakes made which can be recti- 
fied on the next trip.” 

Lastly, Her Majesty replied to 
a question as to whether her un- 
married daughter, Princess Ileana, 
might espouse a U. S. citizen. 

“Tleana,” said Her Majesty crisp- 
ly, “will probably not marry for a 
year at least, nor will her brother 
Nicholas. . . . Ileana liked the way 


*The abdicated onetime . Crown Prince 
Carol of Rumania who now resides at 
Paris. 
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American boys danced and con- 
ducted themselves. She liked their 
great deference and _ reverence 
toward womankind, too. I would 
have no objection to her marrying 
a nice young American, if she real- 
ly loved him and I thought they 
would get along well together.” 


+ . - 


Despatches - revealed, last week, 
that, during the funeral of King 
Ferdinand, the dead monarch’s robe 
was suddenly flirted by the wind in 
such a way that part of it covered 
the head of Prince Nicholas, while 
he was assisting the pallbearers. 
This “sign,” said many supersti- 
tious Rumanians, indicates that 
Prince Nicholas will some day suc- 
ceed his father as King. He would 
do so automatically should five- 
year-old Michael die. 

At Paris the abdicated onetime 
Crown Prince Carol of Rumania, 
father of King Michael, issued a 
statement last week which broadly 
hinted that he expects to re- 
turn to Rumania some day in a 
position of power, impliedly either 
as Regent or as King. 


ITALY 


Turati Rampant 


To rename the tallest mountain 
in Europe after Jl Duce—that was 
the idea that germinated and grew 
to bud last week in the brain of 
Signor Augusto Turati, dynamic 
Secretary General of the Fascist 
Party. 

The Secretary General, a know- 
ing politician, did not propose that 
this rechristening should be done 
by simple order of one or more 
gentlemen at Rome. He, Augusto 
Turati, would personally lead an 
expedition of the Italian Alpine 
Club up the tallest mountain in 
Europe and would christen the 
towering crag: MOUNT MUSSOLINI. 

When this proposal was broached 
last week at Rome, the news trav- 
eled swiftly to Paris and there 
drew a loud, whinnying éclat de 
rire from numerous Frenchmen. 
They laughed, because the highest 
mountain in Europe proper is Mont 
Blanc, and its highest crag (15,782 
feet) is within the boundaries of 
France. 

At Rome this detail was master- 
fully ignored by Signor Turati 
who set Aug. 12 as the date of his 
rechristening expedition, and 
seemed to have in mind that he 
would climb up the Italian side of 
Mont Blanc and perform the re- 
christening in despite of any 
French Alpinists who might be 
lurking near the summit. 

Earlier in the week Signor Tu- 
rati spoke kindling words to an 
open air Fascist gathering at Ra- 
venna. It was Signor Turati, of 
course, who replaced the reputed 





© Keystone 

AUGUSTO TURATI 
“Either Moscow will win or Rome 
will win.” 


terrorist Roberto Farinacci as Sec- 
retary General of the Fascist Party 
(Time, April 12, 1926); and at 
that time Augusto Turati’s policies 
were rated “conservative” and 
“conciliatory.” His speech last week 
was instructive as an example of 
the pugnacity which even a “mod- 
erate” Fascist statesman must dis- 
play: 

“Fascismo has its muskets, and 
above all it has its courage and in- 
domitable spirit and in its veins 
runs the magnificent Italian blood 
which does not give way in face of 
danger, which loves to fight and is 
patient of pain and suffering. We 
could have resigned ourselves to 
continuing to be a small nation, 
tolerated by Europe and by the 
world. But we have chosen the 
more difficult road because we 
know that it will lead to liberty 
and greatness.” 

Singling out Communist Russia 
as the natural foe of Fascist Italy, 
Signor Turati cried: “The antith- 
esis is clear; either Moscow will 
win or Rome will win. But you 
know there is no doubt. that 
victory will rest with Rome.” 

By the way of conclusion, a care- 


fully vague but unmistakable 
threat was hurled at the world in 
general by Signor Turati. The 


techniaue of this threat is now 
virtually “standardized” among 
Fascist statesmen in imitation of 
Il Duce. 

The form used last week by 
Signor Turati: “When we become 
really free and strong, then, and 
then only, will the treasures of our 
great past and our glorious his- 
tory be really ours. Then the 
Roman eagles will resume their 


flight again. Where will they 
alight? It matters not, if the 
flight be strenuous and the vic- 
tory great.” 


RUSSIA 


“Conservative” Dictator 


Far more habitually silent than 
U. S. President Calvin Coolidge, is 
the Dictator of Soviet Russia, 
Josef Stalin. This onetime Geor- 
gian peasant does not receive the 
gentlemen of the press daily, week- 
ly, monthly, or even once a year. 
At long intervals the Dictator 
simply releases a statement with 
instructions that it shall appear 
verbatim in such and such news 
organs. Last week M. Stalin sent 
out a pronouncement which filled 
twelve solid columns in leading 
Soviet newspapers. 

Resumé. Since the Opposition 
faction in the Communist party 
has bitterly opposed the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward China, M. 
Stalin vigorously defended the 
course which he has taken, after 
declaring that it has been and is 
as follows: 1) to support any con- 
siderable Chinese faction the ac- 
tivities of which are such that they 
tend to hasten the coming of a 
true revolution by the entire 
Chinese proletariat; 2) to withdraw 
support from Chinese revolutionary 
groups if and when they develop 
bourgois tendencies and desert the 
cause of proletarian revolt; 3) to 
expect that the Chinese revolution, 
in its true and final aspect, will be 
slow in developing, and cannot be 
hastened by immediate and violent 
measures. 

Although such a program may 
seem utterly “red” and “radical” 
to U. Ss eyes, it is quite daringly 
“conservative” when viewed at 
Moscow from the _ standpoint of 
such fiery Opposition leaders as 
Messrs. Gregory Zinoviev and Leon 
Trotzky. These gentry proclaim 
with sincerity and zeal the neces- 
sity of at once throwing the whole 
might of Soviet Russia behind the 
Chinese revolution. Indeed M. Zino- 
viev goes even further and de- 
mands that every possible effort be 
made to launch “The World Revo- 
lution of the World Proletariat.” 

M. Stalin, who must battle con- 
stantly with such “pure” revolu- 
tionaries as these, is naturally in 
a very awkward position with re- 
spect to the world at large. Enough 
to say that the principal U. S. 
financial houses with large in- 
terests in Russia consider him far 
more “conservative” than he dares 
to be officially. 

Having stated his Chinese policy 
and defended it with arguments 
that have weight, chiefly in Com- 
munist circles, M. Stalin discussed 
the “White Scare” which sprang 
up in Russia as a reaction to the 
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British “Red Scare” (TIME, May 
28, et seq.). Few disinterested 
persons will deny that both of 
these “perils’ are proving very 
useful to the governments con- 
cerned, and are being kept alive 
for reasons of internal politics. 
Naturally, then M. Stalin made a 
great many charges last week 
against the British Government 
which seemed to most Anglo-Saxons 
mere balderdash. For example, 
Dictator Stalin declared flatly: 
“The British Government is financ- 
ing terrorist spies who commit 
arson and murder throughout the 
Soviet Union.” 

Since statements of this kind 
seem to be of value in keeping 
Dictator Stalin in power, and since 
he is the most “conservative” lead- 
er in Russia at present, this pic- 
turing of Britain as a frightful 
Boojum seemed unfortunate rather 
than alarming. 


PERSIA 


Millspaugh Out 


Dr. Arthur Chester Millspaugh, 
U. S.-born Administrator-General 
of Persian Finance, refused last 
week to accept the extension of his 
contract for a sixth year which 
was made recently by the Persian 
Parliament (TIME, July 25). To 
newsgatherers at Teheran’ the 
close-lipped Doctor would say no 
more than that he planned an im- 
mediate return to the U. S. 

Subordinate members of the five- 
year-old Millspaugh commission 
said with asperity that the Majlis 
(Parliament) had so limited the 
Administrator-General’s powers in 
extending his contract, that for Dr. 
Millspaugh to have accepted would 
have meant complete loss of “face” 
and probable termination of his 
usefulness to Persia. 

At Teheran, feeling ran so high 
last week between Persian friends 
of Dr. Millspaugh and Persian 
supporters of his implacable op- 
ponent, Finance Minister Prince 
Firouz Mirza Firouz, that several 
minor acts of violence resulted. 
Finally a group of ardent Mills- 
paughites knocked down and pum- 
meled Finance Minister Prince 
Firouz on the steps of the Majlis 
Building. 

To ease the delicate situation 
thus created, Prime Minister Mirza 
Hassan Khan Mostofi announced 
that he would act pro tempore as 
Administrator-General of Finance, 
thus succeeding and displacing Dr. 
Millspaugh. 

Significance. Anglo-Saxon ob- 
servers generally esteem the work 
of Dr. Millspaugh and give him 
credit for placing Persian state 
finance on an orderly and financial- 
ly sound basis for the first time 
in history. Many Persians concur, 
but others feel that Dr. Millspaugh 
has sown the seeds of Anglo-Saxon 





THE EMPRESS NAGAKO 
A lucky crane circled sedately. 


finance on Persian soil without be- 
ing able sufficiently to harmonize 
the new growth with Persian con- 
ditions or temperament. For ex- 
ample, certain tribal practices 
which in the U. S. might be stig- 
matized as “graft”, are so im- 
memorially a part of Persian life 
and custom that Dr. Millspaugh 
got small thanks from any class 
for his efforts to apply the rules 
of so-called Anglo-Saxon “business 
honesty.” 

Finally Dr. Millspaugh has been 
constantly opposed by a propaganda 
in Persia emanating from Soviet 
Russia. He has had the support 
of British propaganda; but this 
propaganda has not been so ef- 
fective in Persia as before the 
War, when British espionage and 
bribery at Teheran were exceed- 
ingly efficient, however flagrant. 


JAPAN 


Festivities Omitted 


Solemn priests of the Shinto 
faith entered the private apart- 
ments of Her Majesty, the Em- 
press Nagako, at Tokyo last week, 
and reverently wound about her 
waist an obi of purest white silk 
some twelve feet long. Previously 
this girdle had been purified and 
made sacred at the Imperial 
Shrine. Its presentation to the 
Empress was in the nature of a 
symbolic pr yer that she might 
give birth in a few short weeks to 
a man-child, her first.* 

Since there is a possibility that 





“*Their Majesties have a 20-month-old 
daughter, the Princess Shigeko, Teru-No- 
Miya (Time, Dee. 14, 1925). 


the man-being, a sublime and God- 
begotten “Son of Heaven,” already 
exists, the ritual of last week 
should have been accompanied by 
loud banging of brazen _instru- 
ments and public demonstrations. 
Because the Court is in mourning 
for the Emperor Hirohito’s late 
father (TIME, Jan. 23) these fes- 
tivities were omitted. 

Spontaneous. rejoicing burst 
forth, however, when it was an- 
nounced that a crane had been 
seen to flap sedately three times 
around the Imperial Palace: a 
man-symbol, according to Japanese. 


CHINA 


Three Roads 


U. S. Business Hit. The Chinese 
régime at Nanking which dominates 
the chief part of China, Shanghai, 
suddenly increased all tariffs and 
port dues last week to an extent 
which local U. S. merchants and 
shippers declared would prove “ru- 
inous.” Members of the U. S. 
colony at Shanghai transmitted 
through the local consul a protest 
and appeal to President Coolidge. 
Observers thought that the Nank- 
ing War Lord, Chiang Kai-shek, 
was suffering reverses in his cam- 
paign to take Peking (TIME, 
March 28, et seq.) and had adopted 
the desperate expedient of raising 
all port taxes to increase his fail- 
ing revenue. 


Hankow Purged? There was 
evidence last week that the so- 
called “Communist” régime at 
Hankow was purging itself of Rus- 
sian influence and attempting to 
resume the program of the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the 
Chinese Revolution.” During the 
week a pronouncement was made, 
at Hankow, by Sun Fo (son of 
Dr. Sun) who declared that “three 
roads” now lie before China: 1) 
“The road to Communism” which, 


‘Sun Fo declared, has now been ut- 


terly abandoned by his party; 2) 
“The road to Fascism,” now being 
followed, said Sun Fo, by his one- 
time ally the “traitor-militarist” 
Chiang Kai-shek (See above); and 
38) “The road to Nationalism,” as 
originally pointed out by the late, 
sainted Dr. Sun. 

It is this third road, said Sun Fo, 
that the Chinese at Hankow pro- 
pose to follow after their disastrous 
Communist experiment (TIME, 
April 25). 

Although this declaration seemed 
to promise more stability at Han- 
kow, it was significant that Mrs. 
Sun Yat-sen, widow of the great 
Doctor, quietly retired to a suburb 
of Hankow last week and _ an- 
nounced that she would withdraw 
entirely from the political activity 
there “until better councils prevail.” 
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Theft 


The art treasures of the Metro- 
politan Museum in_ Manhattan 
bristle with electric burglar alarms, 
glass cages, crime-proof locks, 
watchmen. So elaborate are the 
precautions taken that vandalism 
has been deemed impossible. 

On a hot Monday night recently, 
the guard assigned to the miniature 
portraits room of the Metropolitan 
took sick, was sent home to re- 
cover. The next morning, it was 
discovered that a glass case had 
been jimmied, that six priceless 
portraits painted on ivory framed 
with diamond-studded gold had 
been filched. As usual, detectives 
were perplexed as to the motive of 
the crime. If the sneaks had 
coveted the miniatures for their 
$10,000 ivory, gold and diamond 
value, a search might profitably 
be conducted through the pawn- 
shops. If the infinitely more valu- 
able artistic qualities had been 
coveted, it must have been the 
work of highly skilled interna- 
tional crooks, for disposition of 
Metropolitan art treasures is of 
even greater difficulty than their 
theft. A fortunate twist was given 
the case, when two frames were 
found in two lower East Side pawn- 
shops, where they had been de- 
posited in exchange for $75 each. 
The other four are still missing, 
as are, unfortunately, the portraits 
themselves. 


Detective Thomas Tunney, broth- 
er of champion Fisticuffer Gene 
Tunney, brought some comfort to 
perturbed police when he appre- 
hended one Charles Colze, who, 
while employed in the Natural His- 
tory Museum of Manhattan as 
porter, had carried off eight fine 
bird-of-paradise plumes. 


“Kneeling Woman” 


In the town hall park at Duis- 
burg, Germany, was a_ statue— 
“Kneeling Woman”’—one of the 
best works of Sculptor Lehmkuhl. 
Connoisseurs thought her inspiring, 
chaste, beautiful. Another group 
of townsfolk thought that she needed 
clothing, so they occasionally 
wrapped her in bedsheets at night. 
Police were assigned to protect 
her. Last week some vulgarians 
ousted the police, dragged “Kneel- 
ing Woman” from her pedestal, dis- 
membered her, carried her away 
in pieces. 


Rollins Boom 


Two years ago a portly man mo- 
tored down from New England to 
Florida, not to put up at an ex- 
pensive hotel for golf, sunburn and 
palmy evenings, nor yet to fill his 
pockets with realty profits, as 





REx BEACH 
“, . « $5,000,000 . 


. to endow pro- 


fessorships .. .” 


other Northerners were doing; but 
to advance the cause of learning. 
He was Hamilton Holt, sociologist, 
peace promoter, onetime (1897- 
1921) editor of his grandfather’s 
liberal weekly, The Independent. He 
became president of Rollins Col- 


lege* (TIME, Sept. 28, 1925) at 
Winter Park, Fla., and he_ pro- 
ceeded to get Rollins mentioned 


soon and frequently in educational 
journals by abolishing lectures; 
instituting an informal course in 
things bookish; and coming out 
for frankness about professional- 
ism in college athletics. He made 
Rollins College sound like a_sen- 
sible little institution with no frills 
or fads about it. Nothing was far- 
ther from the boom spirit of Flor- 
ida and the spirit of gigantism in 
higher learning than this college 
at which some 240 responsible stu- 
dents were gathered around a re- 
tired liberal editor to improve 
themselves and society. 

Last week, alumni and friends of 
Rollins College met for dinner at 
the Machinery Club, Manhattan. 
At their head was Rex Beach, an- 
other gentleman who has _ turned 
his two-fisted, eminently practical 
attention to things so various as 
gold-digging in Alaska and writ- 
ing popular fiction in the U. S. 
Mr. Beach lately acquired large 


*Founded 1885. 


tracts of rich black soil near win- 
ter Park, Fla. He studied at Rol- 
lins College from 1891 to 1896 and 
is president and guiding spirit of 
Rollins alumni. 

Mr. Beach made a speech. Little 
Rollins, he said, needs a_ ten-mil- 
lion-dollar endowment. It needs 
buildings. Plans are drawn for 
“the most beautiful group of col- 
lege buildings of this type of 
architecture in America. Hamil- 
ton Holt, the president, has made 
in California and in the Mediter- 
ranean countries a special survey 
of buildings suitable for the Flori- 
da climate and is now having archi- 
tects draw plans calling for the 
best effects. 


“The new Rollins plant will be a 
reproduction of a Spanish feudal 
castle of medieval times, consist- 
ing of an elaborate group of build- 
ings of various shapes and sizes— 
a succession of connected, ram- 
bling, baleonied structures, with 
cloistered arcades, battlemented 
walls, frowning towers and all the 
appurtenances of the picturesque 
ancient stronghold faithfully re- 
created in an admirable, appro- 
priate and practical adaptation to 
modern college requirements, with 
an artistic blending with Florida 
palms, poinsettia and bamboo. 

“More than $5,000,000 of the 
fund to be raised will be used to 
endow professorships, so that Mr. 
Holt can carry out his plan to as- 
semble at Rollins a group of great 
teachers who have the rare gift of 
teaching and who possess the no- 


bility of character to inspire 
youth.” 

In Chicago 

“Save up your poison, aunty. 
You'll need it in = about 30 
days. . 


“IT am extremely amused at Old 
Lady Pond’s comments.... The 
old girl seems to be all fussed up. 
The most amusing part... is 
where he says that one man cannot 
get anywhere and now he is go- 
ing to ask for help. 

“The first thing I am interested 
in knowing is, how anyone was 
ever foolish enough to accuse A. B. 
Pond of being a man... .” 

The speaker was President J. 
Lewis Coath of the Chicago school 
board, choosing his words carefully 
for publication. The Mr. Pond re- 
ferred to—Allen Bartlett Pond, 
retired architect*—had publicly ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Coath’s administration of Chicago’s 


school system, calling Mr. Coath 
“that unspeakable insect.” Mr. 
dissatisfied with Mr. 


Pond was 


*Brother of Architect Irving Kane Pond, 
able turner of head and handsprings at the 
age of 70, with and without springboard 
(Time, May 16). 
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Coath because Mr. Coath, an unin- 
fluential member of the School 
Board during the régime of Mayor 
William Emmett Dever (1923-27), 
now elevated to power by the elec- 
tion of Mayor Wiliiam Hale 
Thompson, had promised to oust 
from the superintendency of Chi- 
cago’s schools William McAndrew. 
Mr. McAndrew’s record in the Chi- 
cago schools is, in the view of out- 
siders and of most Chicagoans not 
involved in politics, exceedingly 
able. The charges brought by Mr. 
Coath against Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew are very vague and windy 
but imply that Mr. McAndrew is an 
anti-American, pro-British propa- 
gandist; a million-dollar grafter on 
school contracts; a “bunk shouter.” 

After his outburst at Mr. Pond, 
the man politically in charge of the 
public education of Chicago’s chil- 
dren, continued: “To be more seri- 
ous, we are so busy... that we 
cannot be annoyed by pet peevish- 
ness of long-haired effeminate men 
or short-haired masculine women, 
or any other group of social dere- 
licts fostered by society’s vermin.” 

Among the reforms proposed last 
week by Mr. Coath was a course 
for schoolchildren in etiquette, good 
manners. 

Another plan: to teach all school- 
children how to swim. 

Other plans: to have school his- 
tories rewritten to show that the 
U. S. won every war it ever had, 
including the War of 1812; to 
oust, with Superintendent McAn- 
drew, each and everyone of Mr. 
McAndrew’s assistants and district 
superintendents. 


Superintendent McAndrew’s con- 
tract does not expire until Jan. 1, 
1928. Mr. Coath promised loudly 
to oust Mr. McAndrew by Sept. 1. 
To “keep Chicago from being 
shamed before the entire nation,” 
friends of Mr. McAndrew last week 
subscribed funds, retained two 
lawyers, to see that his political 
assassination should be conducted 
legally, 


Vigilantes 


At Williamstown, Mass., a dis- 
tinguished citizen arose to address 
some 275 distinguished listeners, 
and 

... in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state: deep on his front 

engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care. 

To Poet John Milton’s descrip- 
tion of Beelzebub going into con- 
ference should be added an occa- 
sional genial smile to make it fit 
President Harry A. Garfield of 
Williams College as he opened the 
Seventh Williamstown Institute of 
Politics. 

The. smiles were to welcome the 
audience and remind it that the In- 


stitute is ‘wholly voluntary and un- 
official, deliberative and not for 
action. “We are forever tinkering 
the machinery of Government,” 
said Dr. Garfield. “Why not 
let it stand as it is . . . when by 
the simple device of conference we 
may accomplish all that is desir- 
able? Conference, the educational 
method, is the most potent 

because it dispels ignorance and 
drives out fear; it discovers men of 
good will and substitutes the com- 
mon welfare for common avarice.” 

Dr. Garfield’s smile was gone 
when he said ominously: “Men of 
good will and high purpose [at of- 
ficial parleys, such as the current 
one at Geneva] are striving with 
might and main for that which is 
good, but their councils are men- 
aced. They are opposed by the sin- 
ister attitude of unworthy men. 
With bated breath we watch. Is 
good will to prevail or envy, hatred 
and malice? Whil~ the conferees 
meet and the world waits, brooding 
fear hovers in the background... . 
In any republic worthy of the 
name, its citizens must be eternally 
vigilant.” 

But no fear brooded over Wil- 
liamstown. The vigilantes crossed 
the lawn to Dr. Garfield’s house 
and chatted over tea, toast, sand- 
wiches, small cakes. 

The Institute progressed by 
means of lectures to the assembled 
membership, debates before the 
house and discussion ut smaller 
“round tables” led by experts. 
Facts and feelings, panoramas and 
programs, platitudes, witticisms, 
sound sense and bombast filled the 
air as they were to fill it for a 
month. The leading guests were 
mostly foreigners, the leadinz top- 
ics mostly international, including: 


Disarmament. Anglo-U.S. friend- 
ship is a sturdy plant. Let us de- 
sist pulling it up to inspect the 
roots. England is as wholly commit- 
ted to disarming as the U. S. Let 
nations simply understand and re- 
spect one another’s practical re- 
quirements.—Sir Arthur Willert 
of the British Foreign Office, long 
U. S. correspondent cf the London 
Times. 


Mussolini is an amusing dema- 
gog. His oratory is chiefly inter- 
rogation. “What country do you 
love?” he cries. “Italy!” roar the 
Italians. “Who will die for Italy?” 
he booms. “We all will!” chorus the 
Italians. “Shall I go backward or 
forward?” he thunders. “Forward!” 
howls the mob. And Mussolini has 
gone forward.—Dr. Robert Michels 
of the University of Basle, con- 
tributing to the theme “Dictator- 
ship v. Democracy in Europe.” 

Post-Versailles. Woodrow Wilson 
remains the hero of the War’s af- 
termath, sane among a confusion 
of tongues, a maligned solitary. 
Reng Franco-German friendship 
needs patience, faith. Goethe be- 
lieved it possible. So may we be- 
lieve—Count Carlo Sforza, one- 
time (1920) Foreign Minister of 
Italy, later (1922) Italian Ambas- 





sador to Paris, in rehearsing post- 
War diplomacy in Europe. 

Tuchuns. Let the Tuchuns (pro- 
vincial war lords) of China form a 
“council of elders” to federate, if 
not unite, their disorganized por- 
tion of the globe into some sem- 
blance of a _ political entity with 
which the Powers can deal.—Pro- 
fessor Harold S. Quigley of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Latin America. None is to blame, 
but the U. S. occupies a_ position 
of unrivaled dominance in_ the 
western hemisphere. “There is no 
balance of power. The tune of this 
hemisphere is a monotone.”—Pro- 
fessor William R. Shepherd of Co- 
lumbia University. 

Let an “American society of na- 
tions” be formed in the western 
hemisphere.—Guy Stevens, director 
of the American Association of Oil 
Producers in Mexico. 

Filipinos. Pledges to work “patri- 
otically” for independence’ are 
forced upon Filipino politicians, 
usually obscuring more pressing is- 
sues. This would not be so if the 
U. S. would decide and announce 
its ultimate purpose in the Philip- 
pines. Neglect, indifference, delay 
are the worst U. S. abuses of the 
Filipinos.—Professor Ralston Hay- 
den of the University of Michigan. 

Let the Filipinos be given par- 
liamentary government, the U. S. 
Governor General to appoint a 
prime minister and leave internal 
affairs alone; parliament to dis- 
solve for re-election upon  over- 
throwing the prime munister.—C. 
C. Batchelder, onetime (1914-16) 
U. S. Secretary of the Interior of 
the Philippines. 

Let the Filipinos, before they get 
independence, be taught its full 
implications, including U. S. tariff 
changes, Chinese immigration, the 
necessity for foreign capital.— 
Vincent Villamin, Filipino lawyer 
of Manhattan, often burned in ef- 
figy in the Philippines for his ut- 
terances. 


While the Williamstown vigi- 
lantes talked and pondered, other 
conferences planned after the Wil- 
liamstown model concluded or pre- 
pared to begin talking, pondering. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations 
closed in Honolulu. A two-day con- 
ference of Latin-America was com- 
pleted at the University of New 
Hampshire. And at the University 
of Virginia, halls were swept for 
an Institute of Public Affairs, de- 
signed to air chiefly domestic prob- 
lems of the U. S. Among the vigi- 
lantes scheduled to appear at Char- 
lottesville, Va., were Governors Al- 
fred E. Smith of New York, Al- 
bert C. Ritchie of Maryland, Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia, Director of 
the Budget General H. M. Lord; 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes; 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. 
Hoover; various university presi- 
dents, senators past and present, 
Government experts, college pro- 
fessors. 


































Church Members 


Arthur E. Holt, professor of so- 
ciology at Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, wished to trace down to 
actual statistics the obvious facts 
that in proportion to total numbers 
far fewer workingmen, especially 
union men, belong to churches than 
do professional and business men. 
To do this he prepared a _ table 
showing the proportions of dif- 
ferent men groups in Chicago’s 
total men population and in Chi- 
cago’s Church rosters. His table 
and conclusions he printed last 
week in The Christian, Disciples of 
Christ magazine: 


IN CHICAGO IN CHURCH 
5.4% 20000 Professional men......% 9.0 
_* SSE Businessmen 

7% eee Clerical men 





20.6....Skilled manual laborers....17.3 
36.7..Unskilled manual laborers..18.1 

Professor Holt’s analysis: 

“From this comparative table it 
appears that while wage earners 
make 77% of Chicago’s total gain- 
fully employed population, they 
comprise 67% of the gainfully em- 
ployed church members. It would 
appear that professional people 
join the church in greater propor- 
tion to their total numbers than any 
other vocational class; that clerical 
workers come next, that skilled 
workers follow; then comes the 
businessman, and last, with about 
the same general average as the 
business man, comes the unskilled 
worker. .. .” 

His conclusions: 

“Union membership, instead of 
being a bar to church membership, 
stabilizes the laborer and increases 
the chances that he will participate 
in community organizations, the 
church included. 


“The greatest enemy to church 
membership is not affiliation with 
union labor but the disorganization 
in personal life which comes from 
the migratory tendency of the un- 
attached laborer. 

“There does not seem to be any 
great revolt of organized labor 
against the religious organizations. 
The church membership is fairly 
representative of society as a 
whole.” 

A non-clerical interpretation 
would indicate that the Chicago 
church-member situation jibes with 
empirical fact: church membership 
is a social phenomenon; the profes- 
sional man belongs for church con- 
tacts, just as he more blatantly 
belongs to’ Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Odd Fellows, Elks, Masons, Knights 
of Columbus, B’nai B’rith, Ku Klux 
Klan, International Bible Students, 
etc.; the clerk and the businessman 
aspire to the same social security 
and economic advantages; the 
working man seeks his security in 
his unions, in preference _ to 
churches, which he considers “con- 
trolled” normally by the rich, The 
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acknowledged membership situation 
is pragmatically so and striving to 


make churchgoing more religious 
than social may be the cathartic 
for U. S. churches, which are losing 
members at the rate of 500,000 a 
year (see below). 


Membership Losses 


Dr. Henry K. Carroll of Plain- 
field, N. J., secretary of the con- 
tinuation committee of the Inter- 
church Conference, last week blunt- 
ly described the present baleful 
condition of Protestant evangelical 
churches of the U. S. Those 
churches lost 500,000 members dur- 
ing 1926, he estimated. In 13 
communions with total membership 
of 15.160,170, the losses aggregated 
268,065. As the total membership 
of U. S. evangelical churches “is 
upward of 29,000,000, the total 
yearly loss, if other communions 
besides the 13 were included, would 
approximate about half a million.” 

Some: Losses: 

Presbyterian: 50,000 yearly. 
Methodist Episcopal: No loss, but a 
net gain of only 13,729 in a total 
membership of 5,177,467, after 
the total of lost members was 
subtracted from the total of new. 
Congregational: 30,000 yearly. 
Methodist Episcopal, South: No 
loss; net increase only 4,199 in 

membership of 2,533,311. 

United Lutheran: 9,354. 

Disciples of Christ: 5,000. 
Protestant Episcopalian: 22,000. 
Reformed Church of the United 

States: 11,000. 
Reformed Church in 

3,416. 

United Brethren: No loss; net gain 

11,000. 

Northern Baptist: “Appalling.” 

Cause. For these losses pastors 
were bluntly blamed: “They are the 
leaders in all the congregations. 
Unless they lead, there will be no 
followers. They must not be lead- 
ers to get people out of the 
churches, but to get them in.’’* 

Other causes brought forth were: 
migration of church members (Con- 
gregationalists have a “follow up” 
system to keep account of itinerant 
members); the War, “with its pro- 
found political, social and industrial 
disturbances”; materialism, “which 
has brought indifference, neglect 


America: 


*Methodist ministers by tradition are not 
permitted to remain in their charges long 
enough to become local leaders. However, 
the success of Marcellus B. Fuller in mak- 
ing the Lakewood M. E. Church (at Cleve- 
land) the largest of that denomination’s 
congregation and of Merton Stacher Rice in 
making the Metropolitan Church of De- 
troit the second largest, each after several 
years with the same congregation, makes a 
change in Method'st clerical practice seem 
imminent, says editor W. B. Leach of 
Church Management. 
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and disregard of religious obliga- 
tion to the very altars of the 
church”; organization assessments, 
which induce individual congrega- 
tions to prune the “inactive” mem- 
bership rolls (they are taxed ac- 
cording to the size of their rosters). 

Cure. With a direct honesty like 
that of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America in 
its reports, Dr. Carroll’s Inter- 
church Conference study of these 
church losses recommends a cure: 
“The discovery that members are 
straying away from the flock while 
church and pastor are busy with 
matters of far less moment and that 
wanderers are increasing at an 
alarming rate, must seem a griev- 
ous thing demanding immediate at- 
tention from those still in the 
fold. ... Take away the material- 
istic character of the shekels needed 
for the sanctuary. Do not use such 
terms as ‘assessments,’ taxes’ and 
‘per capita rates.’ Merge money 


matters into acts of spiritual wor- 
ship and service.” 




















Mrs. Eddy Rediviva 
Those orthodox Christian 


Scien: 
tists who read the New York 
World were vexed to discover great 
spaces in one of that newspaper’s 
last week’s editions given over to 
Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson. To ortho- 
dox Christian Scientists Mrs. 
Stetson, for 35 years the close 
friend and co-worker of Mrs. Mary 
Baker Glover Eddy, has been a 
renegade, a pariah. In 1909 they 
expelled her from their church, be- 
cause they considered her ex- 
tensions of their Leader’s teachings 
subversive to those theories. Since 
then she has been a many-barbed 
thorn in their flesh, and lately, 
since radio broadcasting has_ be- 
come an agency of heterodox per- 
suasiveness,, she has _ operated 
WHAP from Manhattan* to their 
vexation. 

Mrs. Stetson is 82 years old and 
from her startling statements to 
which the World gave publicity, it 
was difficult to determine whether 
a shrewd reporter was _ playing 
with a senile woman or whether 
a shrewd octogenarienne was play- 
ing with a gull reporter. A gen- 
eral observation it is that, if a 
woman who has been active, able 
and dominant in her middle years, 


as Mrs. Stetson, Mrs. Annie 
Besant (Theosophist), Mrs. Mc- 


Pherson,} retains sanity after her 
climacteric, then she will retain 








*Complaints before the Federal Radio 
Commission call WHAP “‘the most virulent 
agency for anti-Catholic and anti-Jewish 
propaganda of the country.” Mrs. Stet- 
son’s secretary and director of WHAP, 
one Franklin Ford, calls it ‘America’s 
Protestant Broadcasting Station.” Other 
heterodox stations. are Mrs. Aimee Semple 
McPherson’s KFSG at Los Angeles, Judge 
Joseph Frederick Rutherford’s WBBR at 
Manhattan, Wilbur Glenn Voliva’s WCBD 
at Zion City, II. 

7It is noteworthy that husbands have ap- 
parently had little influence on these wom- 
en’s lives. 
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sharp intelligence and aggressive 
will until a very old age. 

Mrs. Stetson’s declarations of 
last week include: 

1) She will never die a physical 
death. 

2) Mrs. Eddy will shortly return 
to earth and in the flesh. (Mrs. 
Eddy—never predicted that.) 

3) “Mrs. Eddy was the feminine 
embodiment of Christ, or the spir- 
itualization of Eve.” (Mrs. Eddy 
made no such declaration in any 
of her published writings.) 

4) Mrs. Stetson believes herself 
the embodiment of “John, the be- 
loved disciple.” 

5) She speaks of John’s “stu- 
pendous revelation of the coming 
final unfoldment of the great prob- 
lem of being, the rise and fall of 
the dragon, the second appearing 
of Christ as ‘a woman clothed with 
the sun’ (Mrs. Eddy), who should 
bring forth a manechild, ,.. .”* 


“Belasco Collar” 


At Stony Brook, N. Y., where 
ministers held a conference last 
week, the Rev. A. C. Robertson of 
Louisville, Ky., denounced the con- 
ventionalized clothing that clergy- 
men affect. Said he: “I feel like 
flinging a brick at a reporter when 
he refers to me as a ‘gentleman 
of the cloth.’ A preacher should 
dress and act so that no one sus- 
pects he is a minister and should 


avoid the ‘Belasco collar,’ ”} 


Holy Roman Chancellor 


Pope Pius XI last week appoint- 
ed Andrew Francis Cardinal Fruh- 
wirth, papal nuncio at Munich, to 
be Chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Church. Thereby His Holiness re- 
vived an office, founded originally 
to collect money to maintain the 
papal armies, which became a great 
scandal in the 17th Century. So 
great was the probable graft that 
Lorenzo Corsini, later Pope Clement 


*This approximates the idea of incarna- 
tion included in the theosophical melange 
of beliefs. Mrs. Eddy had a son, George 
W. Glover, by her first husband. When the 
boy was nine years old, she was invalid 
and unable to prevent his being sent to 
the west by Dr. Patterson, her second hus- 
band. Thirty years later she met her son. 
He was a worldling, father of a family, 
unamenable to her’ teachings. Christian 
Scientists profess not to know his later 
history. If living, he is now 83 years old. 


+David Belasco, theatrical producer, af- 
fects the priestly collar and garb. He was 
born a Jew; was educated by a Catholic 
priest; belongs to the Jewish Theatrical 
Guild, the Central Synagogue (Manhattan), 
and the Episcopal Actors Guild. 


© Keystone 
THE HOLY RoMAN CHANCELLOR 
... will collect money. 


XII (1730-40) paid 30,000 gold 
scudi (about $30,000) for his ap- 
pointment as chancellor. Pope Pius 
VII (1800-23) reformed the office 
when Napoleon obviated the need 
for papal armies. 

Chancellor Fruhwirth’s duties will 
be to collect money for Roman 
Catholic missionary work, 


Disorderly Conduct 


At Neptune, N. J., the Rev. Irv- 
ing Meier, pastor of the Full Gos- 
pel Church, was arrested last week 
on a charge of disorderly conduct 
because he persisted in conducting 
“screeching, howling and _ hilarity” 
in his tent-tabernacle after 10 
p. m. Upon his promising to 
cease: his pentecostal endeavors at 
a seemly hour he was discharged. 


Manning Abroad 


( William Thomas Manning, Pro- 
testant Episcopal Bishop of New 
York, en route to the Lausanne 
World Conference on Faith & 
Order, paused in Paris last week 
to preach: “We all love France 
and admire Paris, but the present 
issuing of Paris divorces is a 
scandalous, shameful thing, which 
should be corrected; and I do not 
hesitate to say this here in this 
city, for I know the clergy of 
France and all God-fearing French- 
men and Frenchwomen will say 
the same as strongly as I do... 
[Trial marriages and other hap- 
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hazard conjugalities] are simply 
harlotry and calling them by new 
names does not make them any 
better.” 


@ And last week he caused to be 
published in the Churchman his 
decree deposing from ministry in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
the Rev. Harold Arthur Lynch of 
Manhattan for marrying a second 
time after having been divorced 
for a cause other than adultery. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church 
recognizes only adultery as_ the 
legitimate excuse for divorce. 


@ And last week from London 
came gossipy reports of the jokes 
he told during his recent visit 
there. Once a Negro preacher in- 
troduced him to his Negro congre- 
gation as “a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” Once a woman 
parishioner, disagreeing with him, 
shouted angrily: “I am a Chris- 
tian woman which it is evident 
you are not!” 


Vehicles cessed 


In Paris last week the priest of 
the Chapel of St. Christophe, went 
out on the chapel porch and blessed 
the array of private motor cars, 
taxicabs, trucks, motor cycles, bi- 
cycles, wagons, drays, trundle-carts 
waiting there. It was the day of 
St. Christophe, whose relics are in 
the chapel. According to legend 
St. Christophe carried Jesus on 
his shoulders and has been desig- 
nated patron saint of travelers 
and vehicles, 


Vatican Motors 


The Assistant Equerry of the 
Apostolic Palaces was at Milan, 
Italy, last week on an especial mis- 
sion to buy a third motor car for 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI. The 
smaller of the two motor cars 
which the people of Milan gave 
Achille Ratti when in 1922 he was 
called from being their archbishop 
to become the Supreme Pontiff has 
worn out. The Pope has used it 
effectively in his drives about the 
Vatican grounds. 


Despatches from Rome last week 
indicated that His Holiness no 
longer uses his carriage drawn by 
a team of brave horses. If so, 
he has changed his daily régime 
disclosed last Easter. It was then 
his custom to set out at 4 p. m. 
daily for a drive—in his carriage 
week days, in one of his motor 
cars Sundays (TIME, April 25). The 
Vatican equerries apparently now 
function more as garage attend- 
ants than as stable attendants. 





Nice People 


The rusty-haired, broad-freckled 
son of a Manhattan banker spends 
many of his young days on his 
father’s commodious estate in the 
north woods. He is much with 
guides and backwoods farmers— 
Scotsmen, French-Canadians, half- 
breed Indians. He grows up a 
strong young adept at their life 
with ax, rod, gun, canoe. Their 
children are his playmates and he, 
after attending Princeton Univer- 
sity, is not convinced that some 
dainty creature from Philadelphia or 
New York would make him as good 
a wife as Lena Wilson, the stocky 
daughter of his mother’s north- 
woods cook. 

Lena carries no lipstick. Lena 
has not read much. But she is 
healthy and capable. She has the 
humor and hardihood of people to 
whom pleasure and pain are natu- 
ral phenomena, not nervous prob- 
lems. The young man is going to 
be a doctor, not a banker or poet, 
so after his junior year at Princeton 
he asks Lena Wilson and she ac- 
cepts him. 

His mother, Mrs. Anne (“Fifi’’) 
Stillman, is a gypsyesque person. 
On the Grande Anse estate in Que- 
bee she moves about with her short 
dark hair in a bandanna and her 
iegs bare and browned above man- 
nish socks. She is a sort of Em- 
press to the “primitives” of the sur- 
rounding wilderness. They do her 
lightest bidding because they re- 
gard her, informal and feline, as 
their equal on their own ground, 
plus much mysterious charm and 
knowledge from an unimaginable 
outer world of limousines, libraries, 
lingerie and grand manners. Her 
wealth seems fabulous to them, in- 
spiring not envy but institutional 
faith. They prefer her checks to 
regular currency and seldom cash 
them, bringing old ones in to be 
rewritten after perhaps two years 
of passing from hand to hand. 

How will this “Madame,” or 
“Missus,” as they call her, whose 
character is definite almost to the 
point of eccentricity, receive her 
cook’s daughter as her son’s wife? 
Perhaps the fact that the son’s 
firmness matches the mother’s is re- 
sponsible for her approval. Per- 
haps she is simply a realist. In 
any case, she takes Lena Wilson 
to Manhattan with her for a winter 
of theatres, shopping and “polish” 
in general. Lena goes to the Prince- 
ton commencement and then the 
scene is set for a wedding at 
Grande Anse... . 


Is this a story for the news- 
papers? Never was there a more 
perfect one. Stillman is a name 
that has already made reams of vivid 
“copy.” There was a double di- 
vorce action which began in 1922 
and was not settled until 1924. 
That died down peacefully. Banker 
James A, Stillman and his gypsyes- 


‘of that. 
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que wife are dignified friends though 
they live apart mostly. But they will 
be seen together at the wedding of 
their son and Lena Wilson. Having 
decided it is a possible thing, they 
will put the wedding through in 
the best of style, a thoroughbred 
affair. Will newspaper editors send 
representatives to cover such an 
affair? Certainly yes; as surely 
as a hungry trout will rise to a 
bright fly. 

It might have seemed silly to 
Lena Wilson and James A. (“Bud’’) 
Stillman Jr., but for days before 
their wedding took place last week, 
newspaperdom was on hand at 
Grande Anse with questions and 
cameras thrice as active as for any 
usual wedding in “high society.” 
The simplest way to handle the 
situation seemed to be to let 
newspaperdom have its own way 
and the bride and groom did just 
that. They wandered around ami- 
ably before the reporters; posed 
beside the four-foot wedding cake 
Chef Hunter of the Stillman yacht 
was making; said, yes, their chil- 
dren would be Roman Catholics, 
since Lena was one; said, yes, they 
would go abroad a while; yes, then 
settle in Cambridge, Mass., while 
he studied medicine; yes, he was 
giving her a million dollars, etc. etc. 

Mrs. Stillman’s reactions to pub- 
licity were more complex. She had 
encountered publicity before, and 
publicity is so puzzling. You never 
give it a thought until it confronts 
you. Then, if you avoid it, you 
feel as though you were run- 
ning away from something. But 
if you fall in with all its demands, 
you feel vulgar. The only decent 
way out seems to be to try to 
make the public view of your pri- 
vate affairs an accurate one. You 
examine your real feelings and 
come right out with them. Mrs. 
Stillman, while supervising the 
transformation of the colonial man- 
sion into a “sylvan bower” for a 
pageant to include kilted bagpipers, 
ushers in lumbering shirts, and 
wines by the truckload, talked with 
frankness and concentration to the 
reporters. She discussed the In- 
dian blood in Lena Wilson. “What 
of it?” she said. “‘There are good 
Indians. Bearing in one’s veins a 
strain of the blood of the natives 
of this gorgeous country is cer- 
tainly nothing to deny or explain.” 

She discussed a rumored ma- 
neuver by the Wilson family to 
make “a good thing” financially 
out of Lena’s marriage: “I saw 
that soon enough and when I did 
I stopped it. There will be none 
I know my people of 
the river too well.” 

She treated the reporters, and 
their myriad constituents, so much 
like intelligent beings that by and 
large the despatches from Grande 
Anse were quiet and sensible, with 
very little trash about the social 
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“incongruity” between the bride and 
groom except where headline 
writers wrote: ‘WILDWOOD LENa,” 
“DAUGHTER OF FOREST,” “HUMBLE 
SCION.” 

After the wedding, however, as 
the groom started to carve the wed- 
ding cake, eight late arrivals at 
Grande Anse pushed up even closer 
than they had dared trespass dur- 
ing the service itself. They ‘were 
camera and cinema men with but 
one duty in the world, to photo- 
graph as far as they could go. 

Mrs. Stillman, hearing the shut- 
ters click, thought publicity had 
reached its limit and passed _ be- 
yond. She rushed forward crying: 
“This is for my friends, not for 
photographers.” 

The shutters kept on clicking. 

Smack! went Mrs. Stillman’s 
hand on the nearest photographer’s 
ear. He fell, soon followed by his 
fellow. 

“Out you go; get out of here!” 

But three cinema cranks ground 
= on, behind the refreshment 
table. 

Mrs. Stillman’s lips went thin 
with fury. She picked up a plate 
and flung it at a tall crank-grinder 
in a fantastic sweater. It landed 
amid the punch glasses with dread- 
ful effect. Another plate tinkled 
through a window. The cameras 
stopped clicking but Mrs. Stillman 
hurled more plates, glasses, round 
epithets. She managed to score 
at least two direct hits before the 
intruders hurdled the table and 
escaped, 

The wedding guests laughed to 
see such sport. Grande Anse reveled 
long and late, the victorious flare- 
up of the hostess furnishing back- 
woodsmen and Manhattanites alike 
with a merry toast. 

Next day, newspapers were seen 
in their true colors by their re- 
porting of this climax to a story as 
curious as it had been colorful. 

The New York Times took an 
amused and friendly view, calling 
the photographers’ retreat a “good- 
humored” one and the plate-throwing 
an imperious “bit of temperament.” 

The Manhattan tabloids, knowing 
well the intrusiveness of their pic- 
ture-takers, “played down” the in- 
cident, mentioning it only as though 
such things were in the usual run 
of weddings and publishing for the 
masses. 


But the Tribune, in Chicago, 
where Mrs. Stillman was once the 
debutante “Fifi” Potter, and 
whither she seldom returns, put 
all the animus of constitutional 
vulgarity into its headline: “FIFI 
HurRLS CUPS AND SALAD AT NEWS- 
PAPER MEN.” The Tribune account, 
a copy of which had to be toned 
down for the Tribune’s New York 
offspring (Daily News), gloated 
over “the pottery barrage and the 
volley of language which accom- 
panied it—language familiar to the 
gaudy-sashed lumberjacks but sel- 
dom heard at _ social functions.” 
There was a besmirching leer in 
the Tribune’s  subhead: “Four 
Trucks of Booze,” And when the 
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bride and groom retired to the top 
floor of the Hotel Shelton, Man- 
hattan, a Tribune correspondent 
was alone in smirking: “There was 
no throwing of plates or potato 
salad—probably because Mrs. Fifi 
Potter Stillman ... was not along. 
But in the late afternoon, while 
reporters grouped on the Forty- 
ninth Street side of the hostelry, 
a bucket of water was tossed from 
the top floor . . . and splashed sig- 
nificantly near the scriveners.” 

People who compared the T'vrib- 
une’s performance with the at- 
titudes of other newspapers were 
reminded of a remark once credited 
to Mrs. Lena Wilson Stillman, 
which seemed to summarize the en- 
tire event: “Nice people are nice 
the whole world over.” 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Lane 


In New Brunswick, N. J., at 
petition of residents, De Russey’s 
Lane, famed scene of adultery and 
double murder in the Halls-Mills 
case of 1922-27, was renamed 
Franklin Boulevard. Realty in the 
neighborhood had boomed. 


Shrewd 


How could a man, stranded pen- 
niless in Asbury Park, N. J., obtain 
the cash round-trip fare to Man- 
hattan within a few moments, and 
without stealing, begging or earn- 
ing? 

One method would be to scan 
the lost and found columns of a 
Manhattan newspaper and_ then 
take five simple steps: 1) pick 
out the name of a woman who has 
lost some article of value and call 
her up “long distance collect”; 
2)inform this lady that her lost 
article has been found and will be 
returned if she will telegraph the 
necessary round-trip fare to the 
finder at Asbury Park, N. J.; 3) 
go to the telegraph office; 4) 
collect the money; 5) vanish. 

Last week a Mrs. F. Perry of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had good reason 
to be vexed at herself after permit- 
ting a strange man who said his 
name was “J. C. Cadr” to swindle 
her in this manner from Asbury 
Park, N. J. after she had lost and 
advertised for a $2,000 platinum 
brooch. 


Cats, Rats 


Hundreds of persons whom one 
John J. Carey, realtor and insur- 
ance salesman of Atlantic City, 
N. J., regards as “good prospects,” 
last week received in John J. 
Carey’s envelopes the following 
letter: 


Ratski & Company 
Promoters & Organizers 
McKee City, N. J. 
‘Dear Sir: 

Hearing that you are always 
open for an investment in a 
good live business proposition, 
we take the liberty of present- 
ing to you what seems to us 
to be a most excellent offer- 
ing, in which, it is hoped, you 
will take a lively interest. 

We propose to organize a 
corporation to operate a large 
cat ranch near McKee City, 
where land can be purchased 
cheap for that purpose. 

To start with, we will collect 
1,000 eats. Each cat will av- 
erage twelve kittens a year. 
The skins will sell for from 
ten cents for the white ones 
to 75¢ for the pure black. We 
will have about twelve million 
skins to sell at an average of 
380c apiece, making our rev- 
enue about $10,000 per day, 
gross. 

A man can skin 50 cats a 
day; he will charge $2 a day 
for his labor; it will take about 
100 men to operate the ranch; 
therefore, the profit will be 
about $9,800 a day. 

We will feed the cats on rats 
and will start a rat ranch ad- 
joining the cat ranch. The rats 
will multiply four times as fast 
as the cats, and if we start 
with 100,000 rats we will have 
four rats a day for each cat, 
which is plenty. 

We will feed the cats on the 
rats, and in turn will feed the 
rats on the stripped carcasses 
of the cats, thus giving each 
rat one-fourth of a cat. 

It will be seen by’ these fig- 
ures that the business will be 
automatic and _ self-sustaining. 
The cats will eat the rats, the 
rats will eat the cats, and we 
will get the skins. 

We propose to capitalize at 
$100,000 common and $1,000,000 
preferred stock, giving ten 
shares of preferred stock gratis 
with each share of common 
stock bought at par. We can 
sell all the stock and more 
right here in Cardiff, and we 
offer to let you in only because 
we think that it would be self- 
ish to keep all of such a good 
thing in one city. But you best 
wire us what you want to do 
about it, for our friends are 
pressing us hard for all the 
stock. ms 

Please advise us the amount 
of stock you wish to subscribe 
for toward the formation of a 


corporation for the exploitation 
of our idea. 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) RATSKI & COMPANY 

By-product: Have made a 
contract with the Fiddler’s 
Union to take all the catgut.* 
P. S. We propose to place all 
our Fire Insurance on _ the 
ranch buildings through John 
J. Carey. What do you think? 


Cake, Smith 


At Lynn, Mass.,, TT. Frank 
Tyler, wife, son and daughter-in- 
law of Blacksmith Tyler who 
stands “under a spreading chest- 
nut tree’+ in Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s poem, cut open a 
soldered box and celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary by eating 
a cake baked by Blacksmith Tyler’s 
wife when they were married. 


Can 


In Lynn, Mass., one Michael Cek- 
riotis drew $1,135 out of a sav- 
ings bank, put the cash in a tin 
can, hid the can in a closet in his 
home. Later, when he needed the 
money to pay for some property, 
the can was gone. His small son, 
Alex, sorrowfully revealed that he 
had used the can for a football, 
that some of his friends had taken 
the can away after the game. Con- 
sternation ruled in the Cekriotis 
home. 


. - 


Mrs. Cekriotis, cleaning out the 
closet a few days later, found both 
the can and the cash intact, Alex 
had used another can. 


Again, Albums 


A $2,000,000 advertising cam- 
paign to bring the family album 
out of the attic and onto the li- 
brary table was announced last 
week by the Photographers As- 
sociation of America, assembled in 
Manhattan in 45th annual conven- 
tion. 

“Albums today must be bigger, 
more ornate and useful articles of 
furniture, so that one won’t be 
ashamed. ... By Christmas the 
market will be flooded with the 
sort of albums I mean,” said one- 
time President A. H. Diehl of the 
Association. 

Two high-powered slogans will 
be used to aid the album come- 
back—“Photographs Live  For- 
ever,” “Photographs Tell the 
Story.” Filling of albums with 
locks of hair and baby’s first tooth 
will be discouraged. 


*A mistake, catgut is made from sheep 
gut. 


7Poetic license for horse chestnut. 
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World’s Records 


Martha Norelius swam a mile, 
last week, faster than any woman 
had ever done it before. Stop 
watches clicked as she _ kicked 
hither and thither over the 55- 
yard course of the Biltmore Shores 
Yacht Club at Massapequa, L. L, 
establishing five world’s records: 


seileieaiiianai 7 min., 38 1/5 sec. 
«12 min., 26 3/5 sec. 


500 metres 
850 metres .... 





1,000 metres 15 min., 39 2/5 sec. 
1,500 metres 23 min., 44 8/5 sec. 
One. mile ........ «25 min., 13 2/5 sec. 


In this battle for records and 
for the National A. A. U. one-mile 
championship, Miss Norelius was 
seldom more than a muscular fore- 
arm ahead of her teammate, Ethel 
McGary of the Women’s Swim- 
ming Association of New York. 

Next day, Miss Norelius set a 
new record for the 440-yard free 
style in 5 min., 57 2/5 sec. 

Adelaide Lambert breast-stroked, 
back-stroked and crawled in the 
300-metre medley in the record 
time of 4 min., 57 4/5 sec. 

Misses Whitenack, Lindstrom, 
McGary and Norelius lowered the 
880-yard relay mark to 11 min, 
22 4/5 sec. 

George Kojac of the New York 
Boys’ Club set new masculine rec- 
ords in the 440-yard, 500-metre 
and 550-yard backstroke. 


Amateur Voight? 


According to the trend of golf 
rulings, an amateur player ceases 
to be an amateur when he accepts 
a position which is connected, even 
indirectly, with his skill or fame 
as a golfer. Francis Ouimet was 
barred from amateur tournaments 
of the U. S. Golf Association in 
1916 when he became a partner in 
a sporting goods store. George Von 
Elm lost his standing in 1922 for 
practically the same reason. Both 
were later re-instated. 


Last week the U. S. G. A. began 
to investigate the case of George 
J. Voight of Washington, D. C., 
who was recently ousted from the 
District of Columbia Golf Associa- 
tion because he had “acted in a 
manner detrimental to the best 
interest and spirit of the game.” 
Mr. Voight’s “detrimental” deed was 
giving up the repairing of type- 
writers for the U. S. Department 
of the Treasury and accepting a 
position as secretary to Edward B. 
McLean, potent publisher of the 
Washington Post and playmate of 
the late President Harding. 


Mr. McLean likes to play golf, 
has a 


private course. People 








Epwarp B. McLEAN 


.. . likes to play golf. 


suspected fhat Secretary Voight’s 
job consisted chiefly of playing golf 
with Mr. McLean and looking after 
his links. At any rate, Secretary 
Voight had plenty of time to prac- 
tice this season, improved his game 
so much that he won nine tourna- 
ments, loomed as a likely contender 
for the U. S. amateur golf crown. 

Friends of Mr. voight blame 
the action of the District of Colum- 
bia Golf Association on certain dis- 
gruntled players whom Mr. Voight 
has defeated this year. 

The investigation of Mr. Voight’s 
amateur status by the U. S. G. A. 
is entirely independent of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia body. A decision 
is expected within the next ten 
days, determining whether or not 
Mr. Voight can enter the U. S. 
Amateur Championship on Aug. 22. 


Return of Jones 


Back from Britain with his «ec- 
ond British open golf championship 
in succession. Robert Tyre Jones 
Jr., roseate law student of Atlan- 


ta, Ga., was obliged to submit to 
much photographing, interviewing, 
autograph-hunting* and you-know- 
me-Bobby-ing as he passed through 
Manhattan last week to inspect 
the fatted calves of the South. The 
newsgatherers gathered much fa- 
miliar material about the careful 
Jones wardrobe, the smiling Jones 
modesty, the memories of tourna- 
ment strain. And there were sume 
new anecdotes—how cinemactress 
Mae Murray insulted him,j how he 
liked his two new dogs (Irish 
setter, Cairn terrier), how he had 
learned that it is a jail offense to 
drive off the first tee at St. 
Andrews with an iron club. 


But one reporter, William D. 
Richardson of the New York Times, 
discovered that Champion Jones 
had brought home with him a con- 
signment of “gutty” (gutta-percha) 
balls such as were used before the 
introduction of the present, livelier, 
wrapped rubber ball with a hard 
rubber core. He had talked abcut 
slower balls with Robert Harris 
and Dr. Harry Gillies, two leading 
amateurs of Britain, both of them 
long hitters and fond of experi- 
menting with golf.** : 


Death of Travis 


As it must to all men, Death 
came to Walter J. Travis, “grand 
old man of golf,” last week in 
Denver, after long illness. 

It was 30 years ago that Walter 
J. Travis, a young man from 
Australia, became known as Golfer 
Travis in the U. S. In 1897 he 
showed promise. In 1898 he was 
runner-up in the national amateur 
championship, and again in 1899. 
In 1900 and 1901 he was medalist 
and winner of the national amateur. 
In 1902 he tied for second in the 
national open, and won the am- 
ateur medal a third time in suc- 
cession. He was amateur champion 
again in 1903, and in 1904 did 
what no non-resident of the British 
Isles had ever done, won the Brit- 
ish amateur championship. 

The Travis putting had long been 
a byword before Mr. Travis won 





*He signed 300 copies of a limited edi- 
tion of his golfing autobiography, Down The 
Fairway, just published, for further notice 
of which see p. 37). 

+They were both being besieged by 
photographers, reporters. A question about 
her latest (fourth) husband, Prince David 
Divani, nettled her. “I’d love him if he 
were not a prince,” she _ snorted. “T'd 
love him if he were a street car conductor, 
even if he were Mr. Jones!” 

**One of Dr. Gillies’ successful experi- 
ments is teeing his ball six to ten inches 
off the ground, sometimes on an_ erecl 
beer bottle, and hitting it prodigiously 
with a deep-faced club. 
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Acid-Resisting Enamel plus the“Three Eights” 
makes the perfect sink - 


How pleasant to serve tasty fruit salad or refreshing 
lemonade to your guests,and know that the prep- 
aration of it has not harmed your new ‘Standard’ 
sink. No fruit or vegetable juices can roughen 
or discolor it. The enamel is Acid-Resisting—an 
exclusive “Standard” development. Minerals in the 
water cannot harm this enamel. 


Most sinks have a 12-inch back. This new 
‘Standard’ sink is especially designed with an 8- 
inch back so it will fic under the window. Four 
more inches of direct light—and the whole 
kitchen takes on a new cheerfulness. 

The sink compartment is 8 inches deep—2 inches 
more than usual. That extra 2 inches prevents 
over-the-rim splashes and makes a surprising 
difference in roominess. Your deepest, widest 
pan will be below the rim of 

the sink. 


too tall to go under the swinging-spout 
faucet—there is 13 inches of working space be- 
neath it. 


The new swinging-spout faucet is a graceful 
octagonal design with the bright beauty of plati- 
num-like Chromard. It can be cleaned easily with 
a damp cloth. The sanitary attached garbage con- 
tainer with its removable aluminum receptacle 
has a folding bracket so it can be pushed back 
under the sink. What an everyday step saver it is! 
Visit a “Standard” Showroom to see this most 
modern sink in three styles and seven sizes, or 
write for an interesting booklet. Be sure to specify 
Acid-Resisting Enamel as many other “Standard” 
models are also made in regular enamel. The 
trademark ‘Standard’AR, identifying Acid-Re- 

sisting Enamel, is impressed 


sd t d di’ in every “Three Eights” sink. 
Your tallest pitcher is none ar ar Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


eo> 


PITTSBURGH 
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A beautifully designed faucet 
with platinum-like finish of 
Chromard. It cannot tarnis 
or corrode. With casual care 
it will always keep its 
bright beauty. 


-inch low back fits 
snugly undera 
deep window. 


-inch deep 
front gives 
the whole 
sink a new 
beauty. 


-inch deep sink is 
roomier and pre- 
vents over-the- 
rim splashes. 
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Then it became an inter- 
The British Golf 
Association passed a rule against 
centre-shafted clubs like the “Sche- 


abroad. 
national portent. 


nectady”* putter Mr. Travis had 
used with such deadly effect. 

From England, Mr. _ Travis 
brought back ideas on golf course 
construction which are still visible 
in.the celebrated Travis traps of 
the Garden City (L. I.) Golf Club, 
where he was for years the spare, 
silent, deliberate presiding genius. 
It was in one of his own bunkers, 
the cavernous one at the left of the 
18th green at Garden City, that 
Mr. Travis surrendered a _ bitter 
match to Jerome D. Travers, who, 
with H. Chandler Egan and E. M 
Byers, succeeded him as leading 
U. S. amateur golfer. 


*Patented in 1903 by Robert E. Knight 
of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. In 1920 the U. S. G. A. also 


barred this type of club (Time, Aug. 1). 


Death of Welsh 


A chunky little Welshman named 
Frederick Hall Thomas, who had 
used the name of Freddie Welsh 
because he was proud of his race, 
who was for three years (1914- 
17) lightweight boxing champion 
of the world, lay on his face on the 
bedroom floor of a cheap Manhat- 
tan hotel, last week. He was alone 
and he was dead. On his bed was 
a copy of a biography of Elbert 
Hubbard, opened at a page con- 
taining, among other passages, the 
sentence: “Get your happiness out 
of your work, or you will never 
know what happiness is.” 

Physicians said that his death 
was due to heart disease. His wife, 
with whom he had not been living 
for several years, had another the- 
ory. Said she: “This is a _ hard- 
boiled age. . . . Freddie knew them 
all when he was at the top, but 
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none of them knew him when he 
was down and out. It was his heart 
that killed him, all right. It was 
broken.” 

Mr. Welsh’s 
Stanley 


Arthur 
that 


brother, 


Thomas, insisted 





N. E. A. 
THE LATE FREDDIE WELSH 
Soldiers escorted him. 


Freddie was ftot down and out at 
the time of his death, that he 
owned $130,000 worth of real es- 
tate. 

In Pontypridd, Wales, 41 years 
ago, Freddie Welsh was born. He 
fought his first boxing bout at 19, 
quickly stepped to the front as a 
great defensive artist. In 1914 he 
won the world’s lightweight title 
from Willie Ritchie. His best year 
was 1916 when he defeated Benny 
Leonard, Ritchie, Mitchell, Ever 
Hammer, Ad _ Wolgast, Charlie 
White. In 1917 he experienced his 
only knock-out, lost the champion- 
ship to Leonard. 

Retiring from the prize ring, he 
bought a health farm in Summit, 
N. J. The farm went to rack and 
ruin while Mr. Welsh went off to 
war. 

Later, he did reconstruction work 
at the Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., trained officers 
at Plattsburg. 

They laid Mr. Welsh out at an 
undertaking parlor in his U. S. 
Army uniform, captain’s rank. Ac- 
tors, ball players, politicians and 
1,500 miscellaneous came to see 
him. Soldiers escorted him to a 
crematorium. Among his pall-bear- 
ers were Benny Leonard, Johnny 
Dundee, Middleweight Champion 
Mickey Walker, Light Heavyweight 
Champion Mike McTigue. Jack 
Dempsey, against whom Mrs. 
Welsh had railed, saying Mr. Welsh 
had once defended him against 
“slacker” charges only to be ig- 
nored last week when he asked Mr. 
Dempsey to pay a sick-room call, 
telegraphed flowers from Cali- 
fornia, 
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James B. ‘Graham 


President of the Lycoming Trust Com- 
pany and a leading citizen of Williams- 
port, Pa., calls The Dictaphone an in- 
dispensable convenience for modern 


What’s Wrong 


With Shorthand 


Executives say: — 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 
“She can’t help me with other things.” 
“When I’m here alone I’m helpless.” 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 








Blanche Seward 


declares that, if it weren’t for The Dicta- 

phone, she never could handle her present 

positions as Secretary to Mr. Graham and 
head of a department 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand 


Secretaries say:— 
“I’m sure he said that, but .. .” 
“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence. 
“No one else can read my notes.” 
“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.” 
“These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.”’ 
“No time for real secretarial work.” 


That's enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
154 Nassau St., New York City 


O) Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 

O I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“What's Wrong with Shorthand?” 


I am a Secretary 0 
Executive 0 (Check One) 
For Canadian inquiries, address Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
Led., 33 Melinda St., Toronte, Canada 
World-Wide Organization— 
6 London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 



















executives 


“It is the greatest possible convenience to have at hand,” declares 


James B. Graham, President of the Lycoming Trust Company 


You need only read his testimony to realize 

how much The Dictaphone can help any 

executive. A trial (see coupon) will con- 
vince even the most skeptical 


“T'S the greatest time-saver I ever 

I had the privilege of using. Avail- 
able day or night, before or after hours. 
Convenience itself.’’ 


Sharp and clear comes this statement 
of facts from James B. Graham, Presi- 
dent of Lycoming Trust Company, 
Williamsport, Pa., the largest financial 
institution in Northern Central Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Graham is Chairman of 
the Board of Lycoming Manufactur- 
ing Company, (makers of Lycoming 
Motors), of Spencer Heater Company, 
President of Crescent Refractories Com- 
pany, (makers of high-grade fire brick), 
and President of the Williamsport 
Y. M.C. A. 


Directness is characteristic of this 
forceful man. Too busy to tolerate the 
cumbersome and old-fashioned, he em- 
ploys the modern Dictaphone method 


—and gives credit where due. He 
continues: 






“The instant availability of The 
Dictaphone enables me to place dic- 
tation thereon at any time and save 
untold time. Its greatest convenience 
is at odd times, when I may be in the 
office alone. Then I am able to dispose 
of many matters which may be type- 
written later. 


**All our executives and secretaries 
are thoroughly sold on The Dicta- 
phone and would not think of return- 
ing to shorthand.”’ 

Blanche A. Seward, Secretary to Mr. 
Graham, transcribes all his dictation, 
yet has time for other duties as head 
of one of the departments in his bank. 


“Bank work must be completed 
every day,’ says Miss Seward. “With 


‘shorthand it was almost impossible to 


do that, as it was possible to take dic- 
tation only after banking hours. The 
Dictaphone ended that and enabled 
me to undertake other duties. 


‘I would not think of going back 
to shorthand. And I cannot believe 
any girl would, if she gave The Dicta- 
phone a fair trial.”’ 


DICTATE TO 
TARE DIC TAPAUNE 





C_REG.US.PAT. OFF.) 


and double your ability to get things done 
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Shave? 


= must be something unusual 
about a shaving cream that makes 
thousands adopt it and tell others, 
when it’s been in drug stores only a 
few months. There is something un- 
usual about Fougére Royale Shaving 
Cream; that’s why it’s called “the bet- 
ter shave”. 


This cream takes the irritation and an- 
noyance out of shaving. It is soothing 
to tender faces. It makes a copious, 
quick lather, and eliminates razor-pull 
and scraping. It gives you an easy, sat- 
isfying shave. Fougére Royale has the 
invigorating odor of the Royal Fern. 
Get it at your druggist’s or send the 
coupon below for a trial tube. 

Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

is a boon to tender faces, soothing and restor- 


ing moisture to the skin. It is new but most 
good druggists have it—75c. 


ugere oyale 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 








Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
tion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale,$1.25; , 


SS et eS 


OUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T-17 
539 West 45th St., New York City 
I want to try Foueére Royale Shaving Cream. 
You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 


MEDICINE 





Anti-Leprosy 


Leonard Wood, exceedingly fee- 
ble and emaciated, thoroughly ill, 
in Manhattan last week ignored 


himself as usual and spoke, not as 
the Governor General of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, not as the retired 
major general of the U. S. Army, 


ee 
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Dr. LEONARD Woop 


“I do not think $2,000,000 is too 
large an amount.” 


but as the doctor of medicine that 
he also is. He was graduated from 
Harvard Medical School in 1884, 
An interne in a hospital where in- 
ternes were forbidden to perform 
operations, he successfully operated 
on a child in an emergency and 
was dismissed for infraction of 
rules. He joined the Army as an 
assistant surgeon (1886). He 
served as medical and line officer 
with Captain Henry Ware Lawton 
in the great campaign of 1886 
against the Apache Indians. For 
that service Congress in 1898 gave 
him its Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Dr. Leonard Wood was the per- 
sonal Surgeon of President Wil- 
liam McKinley and became the 
close friend of Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in President McKinley’s cab- 
inet. With Civilian Roosevelt as 
lieutenant colonel, Dr. Wood as Col- 
onel Wood organized the “Rough 
Riders” from prominent athletes of 
eastern universities, cowboys, 
rancheros and Indians, for service 
in the Spanish-American War. 

Dr. Wood’s talk last week was 
in advocacy of a $2,000,000 fund 
now being quietly collected in the 
U. S. to alleviate, study and pre- 
vent leprosy. Chief experiments 
will be conducted on the Philippines 
pest island of Culion, where Dr. 
H. Windsor Wade has charge of 
5,200 lepers. At one time Culion 
was called the Island of Despair. 
Now it is the Island of Hope, for 
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Dr. Wood has been able, by a rigid 
régime of treatment, to discharge 
approximately 1,000 onetime lepers 


as cured or at least non-infectious. 
Of this Leonard Wood said in 


Manhattan last week: “It has 
been proved that cures are possible 
at nearly any stage of the disease, 
and more likely if treatment is 
started quickly. I do not think 
$2,000,000 is too large an amount 
to be raised by this drive when 
you consider that lepers are the 
most wretched of human beings.” 
Advocating this was one of his 
main reasons for his present visit 
to the U. S. He plans to resume 
his duties as Governor General of 
the Philippines in September. 


“Borderline Medicine” 


During the last week of Septem- 
ber the Koch Cancer Foundation 
and the American Association for 
Medico-Physical Research are to 
hold a joint meeting in Chicago, 
headquarters of the American 
Medical Association. This organi- 
zation holds the other two in ac-'~ 
tive detestation. It finds that they 
do not come up to its own stand- 
ards of medical and scientific prob- 
ity, effectiveness. 

Last week the Journal of the 
A. M. A. in announcing the joint 
Chicago meeting of those “outlaw” 
groups condensed all its scorn and 
contempt into a single paragraph. 
Under the headline “BIRDS OF A 
FEATHER” it shouted out names: 
“No doubt Chicago merits this 
visitation as a return for its sins. 
In 1925, the Journal spoke briefly 
relative to the American Associa- 
tion for Medico-Physical Research, 
a society organized in 1911 by the 
outstanding quack of the century, 
Albert Abrams. The organization 
was an outgrowth of the Ameri- 
can Assdciation for Spondylo- 
therapy, thé term ‘spondylo’ refer- 
ring to the spine and not to the 
good old American word ‘spondu- 
lix.’ In this peculiar organization 
are assembled some of the conspic- 
uous exploiters of borderline medi- 
cine in this benighted land. For 
example, in 1925 the chairman of 
the section on radiology was Mr. 
George S. Foden, a practitioner of 
electronic medicine, who read a 
paper on ‘The Eye as an Index 
Factor to Personality’; Osteopath 
Francis A. Cave, an honorary vice- 
president of the Medical Liberty 
League, also devoted himself to 
electronic practice; William How- 
ard Hay, chairman of the section 
on advanced medicine, had a dia- 
betic cure and one for hay-fever; 
A. C. Geyser is a promoter of the 
‘tricho system’; George E. Harter 
is the founder and director of the 
Defensive Diet League; E. M. 


Perdue has a cancer cure. And 
then there is Koch—William F. 
Koch, M.D., Detroit, Mich.—in- 


ventor of the Koch synthetic anti- 
toxin for the cure of cancer. Ac- 
cording to his bulletin, some 300 
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SITTING | 


ON TOP’'O 


the world 


oD 


AN INTERVIEW ON OIL HEAT 
WITH A. R. GLANCY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 


By Carl Edgington Widney 


. 


72 


about “oil 
burners has 
amagical ef- 
fect upon us- 
ers. Eventhe 
busiest of ex- 
ecutives will 
hitch up his 
chair and let 
telegramsre- 
main unopened. Mr. Glancy was no exception. 

‘I’m sitting on top of the world,’ came as 
a climax to his recital of five years’ experience 
with Oilomatic Heat. He was speaking as a 
home owner beset with the same heating prob- 
lems as any of us. 

But as an engineer accustomed to the preci- 
sion methods of General Motors, his words 
of praise took on new meaning. Having used 
millions of gallons of Fuel Oil in his former 
business, his appreciation of a domestic burner 
that offers the economy of this cheaper fuel, 
is perfectly logical. 

And as one who had built oil burners him- 
self, it was evident that he could not overlook 
the superiority of the oil burner that has out- 
sold every other make for the past three years. 

‘Back in 1922 I bought my first Oil-O- 
Matic for my home in Janesville, Wis. Two 
years later I became head of the Oakland or- 
ganization and moved to Pontiac. Once having 




















A. R. GLancy, PRESIDENT OF THE OAKLAND Moror Car Co. 
‘Just for my own information, I installed some recording instruments and 
made a very careful test of the efficiency of my burners. There was no 


variation whatsoever. Results were so nearly perfect as to be almost 
beyond belief. Naturally, recommend Oil-O-Matic to all of my friends.” 


experienced the joy of even, dependable oil 
heat, I could scarcely go back to coal. 

**So I shipped my burner and had it installed 
in my domestic hot water heater. Then I 
bought two more Oil-O-Matics, one for the 
house, the other for the garage and greenhouse. 

*‘For the past three summers that original 
burner has supplied us with an abundance of 
hot water. The other two have been in opera- 
tion since 1924. So far as heat goes, I’m sit- 
ting on top of the world. I’ ve had nothing but 
the utmost in heating service for five years, 
and costs have been extremely low.’’ 

The surprising thing is not that Oil-O-Matic 
has served Mr. Glancy so well, but that any- 
one can afford this modern method of heating. 
Oil-O-Matic is not a luxurious whim of the 
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rich. Rather it is an economical means of heat- 
ing any home large or small, with a steam, 
hot water, or warm air heating plant. 

Your local oilomatician is well versed in oil 
heat and will gladly make a survey of your par- 
ticular heating requirements. He can easily 
arrange terms that make the initial payment 
insignificant indeed, 

All the advantages that had led more people 
to choose Oil-O-Matic than any other oil 
burner are well described in a new booklet 
beautifully illustrated in colors, When you 
read it you will appreciate why Oil-O-Matic 
today is the world leader by a margin of more 
than two to one. The coupon below brings it 
to you without obligation, 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., 
Bloomington, Ill. Please send me without 
obligation a copy of *‘Oil Heating at its best.”” 
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physicians will gather to discuss 
the use of the Koch remedy in 
cancer. But one meeting is to be 
a joint meeting with the dis- 
tinguished members of the Ameri- 
ean Association for Medico-Physical 
research. The Koch  representa- 
tives should add tone to this re- 
markable assemblage.” 


Italian Adenoids 


Throughout Italy last week mu- 
nicipal authorities were in posses- 
sion of a circular letter sent them 
by their prefects. The prefects in 
their turn had received similar let- 
ters from Premier Benito Mus- 
solini to the effect that there must 
be no more adenoids in the realm. 

Adenoids are an overgrowth of 
the glandular tissue above the soft 
palate and back of the nasal pas- 
sages. They can be felt by sticking 


the forefinger into the _  ade- 
noidal individual’s mouth and hook- 
ing the first phalanx of the finger 
over his soft palate. The finger 
will come out covered with blood, 
for the adenoids bleed very easily. 

An adenoidal person is easily 
recognized. His mouth is usually 
open, because the adenoids hinder 


. nose breathing, his facial expres- 


sion is vacant, his’ breathing 
noisy, his hearing more or less 
impaired. He usually has a hack- 
ing cough, a peculiar muffling of 
the voice, and enlarged tonsils. 
Because inhaled air is not filtered 
through the nose, germs enter the 
throat, the lungs. Tuberculosis is 
a frequent result. 


Adenoidism is diffused through- 
out Italy, Premier Mussolini has 
found. Hence his instructions to 
eradicate it. School physicians 
and instructors, parents and guard- 
ians were admonished to search 
for adenoids in children. The cure 
is to cut out the overgrowths. 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
When you leave the door key at home and 


Wig oe lane 


the cop catches you breaking into -your 


own house... be nonchalant ... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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Moving Bacteria 


For three minutes a motion pic- 
ture camera played against a 
laboratory screen at _ Rochester, 
N. Y., last week. In the picture 
were what seemed to be animated 
sausages approximately one-fourth 
of an inch long and one-twelfth of 
an inch in diameter. They un- 
folded, grew, multiplied. They 
were bacteria magnified 2,000 times 
and photographed in motion by an 
ordinary moving picture camera 
ingeniously fitted to an ordinary 
microscope. 

To perfect the apparatus. re- 
quired three years of experiment- 
ing by Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones 
of the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Clifton M. 
Tuttle of Eastman Kodak Co. re- 
search laboratories. The pictures 
they secured were like those of 
growing cancer cells recently re- 
ported from London (TIME, July 
25). What had taken three min- 
utes to show had taken 44 hours 
to photograph, 


In England 


An English country doctor com- 
plained thus to the London Daily 
Express of a brazenness such as 
every U. S. physician has encoun- 
tered: “Often while I drive to or 
from a case I happen to come to the 
scene of a road accident in which 
frequently someone is more or less 
injured. Naturally, being a physi- 
cian, usually known to someone in 
the attending group, frequently a 
policeman, I am asked to give 
assistance. Over and over again I 
have treated and bandaged a victim, 
carried him off in my car, or had 
him conveyed to the nearest hospi- 
tal. I have attended at least eight 
such cases in the past three months. 
I make my living from my work 
and am not a professional philan- 
thropist. -Therefore my _ services 
should be paid for. Yet not one of 
the eight whom I have attended has 
responded to my request for the 
payment of a fee for services ren- 
dered; nor, to my knowledge, has 
any hospital to which I have sent 
them received a penny. Yet I am 
sure the majority of these persons 
have received compensation from in- 
surance companies for injuries re- 
ceived. A month ago I attended 
a man by the roadside and spent 
an hour with him and sent him off 
carrying my best bandages. He 
now writes to me: ‘I did not call 
you. It was a policeman. Get your 
fee from the police.’ .. .” 


“Tonics & Sedatives”’ 
At Elizabeth City, N. C., hap- 


pened an accident, result of a prac- 
tical joke, the account of which 
in the local newspaper was_ so 
quaint that the Jowrnal of the 
American Medical Association re- 
printed it last week among its 
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“Tonics & Sedatives.”* The re- 
printed account: 

“IRVIN NIXON’S INSIDES ARE ALL 
STILL THERE— 

Hertford Youth Survives Blast 
of Air That Nearly Tore His In- 
sides Out— 

Irvin Nixon, the 15-year-old 
Hertford youth, victim of a ghastly 
practical joke which nearly cost him 
his life, was released from the 
Elizabeth City Hospital Sunday 
morning. Young Nixon was brought 
to the hospital last week in a 
frightful condition from the effects 
of a blast of air from a powerful 
air compressor injected into his in- 
terior by a playmate. The nozzle 
of the air hose was thrust into 
the posterior of the youth and 
the air blast literally blew the 
contents of his bowels up and 
through his mouth and nostrils. 
He was brought to the hospital 
with his intestines inflated and 
paralyzed. .. .” 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal’s comment to this 
was: “A Terrible Blow to Irvin.” 


Puff 


As Anna Dean Dulaney, bacteri- 
ologist at the University of Mis- 
souri, crossed the University cam- 
pus recently she found a young 
woman’s vanity case. What she did 
with it she told last week in Hy- 
geia, Health Magazine: “Somewhat 
more curious than scrupulous, I 
opened it, and there lay the usual 
powder puff. No longer could I re- 
press my bacteriologic instincts, 
and I carried the little puff to the 
laboratory, where I made a count 
of the bacteria attached to it. ... 

“IT cut the small puff into four 


_equal parts, placed one part in a 


known amount of sterile water and 
let it remain for a _ short time 
to dislodge the bacteria. Then 
varying amounts of the water were 
carefully transferred to __ sterile 
glass plates with covers—petri 
dishes, we call them in the labora- 
tory—and a proper amount of cul- 
ture media, or food supply for 
bacteria, added. 

“The bacteria—say ‘germs’ if you 
prefer—finding suitable food, mul- 
tiply and form groups, or colonies. 
Each colony represents the growth 
from one bacterium. These col- 
onies were counted and by calcu- 
lation the total number of germs 
clinging to the part of the powder 
puff used was obtained. This num- 
ber multiplied by four of course 
gave the total count for the entire 
puff. It was 20,000. Twenty 
thousand bacteria clinging to a 
powder puff to be used on a clean 
facel../s. 

Practical woman, she wrote a 
postscript: “Powder puffs may 
easily be washed and, what is more 
important, fresh ones may be pur- 
chased cheaply. New puffs which 
have been sterilized and wrapped 
in papers may be bought for a few 
cents each... .” 





*The “joke” department of the Journal. 
Its anecdotes, puns, poems, “miscellany,” 
all occasionally rabelaisian, disclose one of 
a doctor's interests which his patients rare- 
ly discern. 


All for One 


An Advertisement cf 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A SLEET storm descends, 
carrying down trees and 
wires. A wind turns out- 
law and blows down a pole line. 
Or some swollen river rampages 
through a circuit of destruction. 

But wherever angry nature 
attacks the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem there are repairmen trained 
to meet the emergency, and 
everywhere trained in the same 
schools to the use of the same 
efficient tools. Supplies of sur- 
plus equipment and materials 
are kept at -strategic points 


whence they may be rushed by’ 


train or truck to the devastated 
area, 
Throughout the Bell System, 





SCIENCE 


Chess Machine 


Five years ago, in the Chelsea 
district of Manhattan, stood the 
Eden Musée, noted for its wax fig- 
ures of history’s horrible episodes 
and its automatic checker player. 
This machine, mathematically in- 
spired, was able to beat the shrewd- 
est human players. 

In fact, it was once said that, if 
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all construction and prac- 
tice are standard, so that 
men and supplies, when 
necessary, may be sent from one 
state or company to another. 

There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but only one Bell 
System—and but one Bell aim 
and ideal; stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 


“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else in 
this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost.” 


an inventor could make a machine 
to play chess, he would have little 
trouble in producing a thinking ma- 
chine. Yet, last week, the French 
Academy of Sciences admitted 
Leonardo Torres y Quevodo, mathe- 
matician from Madrid, to associate 
membership because he effectively 
demonstrated a chess-playing ma- 
chine. Senor Quevodo’s automaton 
meets all emergencies of the game 
when less than half of the chess- 
men are on the board; is even able 
to stop playing in case its human 
opponent cheats. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Patron Green 


“This is just another of Colonel 
Green’s strange whims,” said one 
of his ueighbors, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Houghton, sister-in-law of the U. 
S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s. 

Perhaps Colonel Green does have 
strange whims—most wealthy men 
with scientific inclinations are con- 
sidered “queer” by their neghbors. 
But, more likely, Colonel Green’s 
newest whim will make him a pa- 
tron of U. S. aviation as famed as 
Rodman Wanamaker, Raymond Or- 
teig, Daniel Guggenheim, Henry & 
Edsel Ford. 

Colonel Green plans to build a 
$1,500,000 airport on his estate, 
Round Hills, at South Dartmouth, 
Mass. (near New Bedford). He will 


have two magnificent runways, 3,- 
800 and 2,700 feet long; a bay pro- 
tected by a breakwater for the use 
of seaplanes; some of the finest 
radio equipment in the U. S.; spa- 
cious hangars, experimental build- 
ings. 

“I want young fellows,” said 
Colonel Green, “with good ideas 
and no money ... to feel that here 
is a place where they can come. I 
will grub-stake them when their 
ideas appear sound, and let them 
perfect and experiment. If they 
develop anything marketable, they 
can take it out and it is theirs.” 

In particular, Colonel Green 
wants to perfect radio devices for 
combatting fog. Said he: “We can 
give the government more fog here 
to work with than any other place 
in the country.” 

Fashionable neighbors of Colonel 
Green have refused to sell him ad- 
joining land that he wanted, have 
attempted to thwart his airport 


“ACE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 


RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 


FATEM A 


that 


makes friends 


everywhere! 
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scheme on the grounds that it will 
be a nuisance to their summer 
tranquillity. “Let them go to it.” 
stormed Colonel Green last week. 


Cot. E. H. R. GREEN 
“Let them go to it!” 


And who is this Colonel Green? 
He is Edward Howland Robinson 
Green, 59, only son of the late 
Hetty Green, undoubtedly the rich- 
est and most-talked-about woman 
in the U. S. in her day or anyone’s 
day. From her, Colonel Green in- 
herited some $175,000,000. He used 
to be in the railroad business; but 
now he is retired, devotes most of 
his time and part of his fortune 
to a powerful radio station and ex- 
perimental laboratory on his estate 
at South Dartmouth. He is glad to 
have scientists come there to work. 
As early as 1924, he succeeded in 
transmitting motion pictures by 
radio for a distance of 60 feet. 

He got his title of Colonel, as 
did Col. Edward M. House, from 
an appointment to the staff of the 
Governor of Texas. He has lost one 
leg; the other is slightly rheumatic 
—so he rides about in an electric 
car over the seven miles of paved 
roads on his estate. A_ genial 
squire and patron, he keeps 300 
employes, has 32 residences for 
them. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Miss Lilla Cabot Grew, 
daughter of Joseph Clark Grew, 
U. S. Ambassador to Turkey; to 
Jay Pierrepont Moffat, first Secre- 
tary in the U. S. Legation at Ot- 
tawa; at Hancock, N. H. 


Married. Miss Dorothy Mondell, 
daughter of onetime (1899-1923) 
congressman Frank Wheeler Mon- 
dell, to Alexander White Gregg, 28, 
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chief Consul for the U. S. Internal 
Revenue Bureau (TIME, Jan. 17); 
at Newcastle, Wyo. 


Married. Miss Natalie Chandler 
Christy, daughter of Howard 
Chandler Christy, famed magazine 
cover artist; to Ira Henry Chandler, 
in Manhattan. 


Married. Eva Tanguay, 49, vaude- 
ville headliner, to Alexander 
Booke, her pianist; at La Habra, 
Calif. 


Married. Miss Irene Dorgan, sis- 
ter of famed cartoonist and sports 
writer, Tad Dorgan; to John J. 
Tierney; at Great Neck, L. I. 


Married. James A Stillman Jr., 
22, of Manhattan, son of James A. 
Stillman, onetime president of the 
national City Bank, Manhattan, to 
Miss Lena Wilson, 18, of La Tuque, 
Quebec; at his parents’ summer 
mos} Grande Anse, Quebec (see 
p. ; 


Divorced. Major the Hon. Lionel 
Hallam Tennyson, grandson of 
Poet Tennyson and heir of the 
present Baron Tennyson; from the 
onetime Clarissa Madeline Georgina 
Felicity Tennant, niece of the 
Countess of Oxford and Asquith 
(“Margot”); at London. The suit 
was not contested by Mrs. Tenny- 
son. Her husband named as co-re- 
spondent James Montgomery Beck 
Jr., of London, son of the onetime 
Solicitor General of the U, S. 


Divorced. Lina Cavalieri Chan- 
ler Muratore, 53, opera singer, 
from Lucien Muratore, 49, opera 
singer; in Paris. She charged de- 
sertion. 


Died. June Mathis, 35, said to be 
the highest paid U. S. seenario 
writer, discoverer of Rudolph Val- 
entino; adapter of The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse from 
novel into scenario form; of heart 
failure; in Manhattan. 


Died. Frederick Hall Thomas 
(“Freddie Welsh”), 41, onetime 
lightweight boxing champion of the 
world; in Manhattan; of heart 
disease (see p. 26). 


Died. Lady Anne Lauder, 58, 


wife of Sir Harry Lauder; in Glas- 
gow (see p. 18). 


Died. Walter J. Travis, onetime 
amateur golf champion (1900, 1901, 
1903); in Denver (see page 24). 


Died. The Right Rev. William 
Cabell Brown, 66, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Virginia; of heart disease; in Lon- 
don. 


Died. John Cardinal Csernoch, 
75, Archbishop of Graz and Pri- 
mate of Hungary; of pneumonia; 
in Budapest. 


Died. David C. Cook, 76, presi- 
dent of the David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of 
Sunday School literature; in Elgin, 
Ill. His publications include 43 
titles, have a combined circulation 
of more than 4,500,000. 


Died. Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, 78, 
widow of the founder of the pres- 
ent New York World; at Deauville, 
France. She, once Miss Kate Davis 
of Georgetown, D. C., was a-cousin 
of President Jefferson Davis of the 
Southern Confederacy. To the last 
her remarkable beauty mellowed 
rather than waned; and she was 
of the elect among U. S. hostesses 
in Europe, possessing superb homes 
in Nice, Deauville. Three sons 
survive: Ralph and Herbert Pu- 
litzer, respectively editor and an 
executive of the World and Pub- 
lisher Joseph Pulitzer of the St. 
Louis Post-Despatch. Also has liv- 
ing 2 daughters, Edith, wife of 
Wm. Scoville Moore; Constance, 
wife of Wm. Gray Elmslie. 


Died. Richard G. Lincoln. 82, 
third cousin of Abraham Lincoln; 
in Reading, Pa. ; 


Died. Eppenetus W. McIntosh, 
83, onetime office boy to Abraham 
Lincoln, when he was practicing 
law in Springfield, Ill.; in Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 


Died. Mrs. Malvina Belle Ogden 
Armour, 85, widow of Philip Dan- 
forth Armour, founder of Armour 
& Co., meat packers, and mother 
of Jonathan Ogden Armour, pres- 
ent head of the firm; of old age in- 
firmities, in Chicago, 


Died. Louis Arnold, 94, “oldest 
living graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity (class of 1855); in Boston, 
Mass. 
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at the 19t+—with 
or without— 


Vicuy CéLestins washes, 
cleanses and tones the 
digestive system. ~ » » 
Prescribed by physicians, 
served at clubs, hotels and 
restaurants. »~ = Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 





Francis H. Leccetr & Company 
27th Street & Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


are firm, durable, expansible con- 


tainers, especially constructed for the 
purpose of efficient vertical filing. 


Learn 
real filing 
satisfaction. 
Use 


the coupon 
below 


Please send for trial in my files a free 


sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERT x 
File Pocket, as described in August 8th TIME, 


Name of Firm 
OD . «scdns ecu beussbansevecseune vena senenes 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


‘To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TROPICAL 
GARDENS 


Acres of fragrant Hawaiian flowers fringed 
by lines of waving palms—beside the beach 
at Waikiki. At the Royal Hawaiian you 
may enjoy of Hawaiian 
scenery combined with the luxurious com- 
fort of Honolulu’s favorite hotel. 
formation, address Matson: Navigation Co., 
ae Market St., San Francisco; 510 W. 6th 

, Los epsliies 1319 4th Ave., Seattle; 
ot S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or any travel agency, 
or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
ange = Hotel +,27m 0 


A. Benaciia, General Manager, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Game fishing unexcelled. Golf. Tennis. Land and 
water polo. Horseback riding. Swimming and surf riding. 


the true beauty 


For in- 
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Oil Controversy 


London Sir Henri 
Wilhelm August Deterding, direc- 
tor-general of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group of oil companies, gave 
evidence of a world-spread conflict 
for oil sources and oil markets. The 


Last week in 





© International 
Sm HENRI WILHELM 
AvuGuUST DETERDING 

He held a private confabulation. 


Vacuum Oil Co. and the Standard 
Oil Compary of New York had 
made contracts to buy Russian oil 
which Sir Henri’s company had 
wished to monopolize (TIME, July 
25). Sir Henry expostulated. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
President Walter Clark Teagle of 
Standard of N. J. was first to 
protest when Vacuum Oil’s and 
Standard of N. Y.’s Russian coup 
became public knowledge three 
weeks ago. President Teagle has 
long been an intimate friend of 
Sir Henri Deterding. Their com- 
panies carefully forbear intruding 
into each other’s markets. Said 
President Teagle: “The impression 
has been created, both in Europe 
and in this country, that the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, in the 
face of the present overproduction 
in the U. S., is buying Russian oil 
to displace products of American 
origin in the European markets 
supplied in part by its foreign sub- 
sidiaries. The impression that the 
Standard Co. of New Jersey has 
any trade relations with the Soviet 
government is incorrect....” This 
said, President Teagle sailed on his 
55th trip to Europe. Last week 
he was in Paris. 


Vacuum Oil. President George 
P. Whaley of the Vacuum Oil Co. 
was offended by President Teagle’s 
criticism. Promptly he retorted: 


“There are those who hold it un- 
righteous to buy petroleum from 
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was waiting, his 


with the Russian Soviets. 
this announcement, President Pratt 


Russia on the theory that to do so 
would be to purchase goods wrong- 
fully confiscated from Russian sub- 
jects by the present governing 
power. If that view should gen- 
erally prevail, then Russia could 
export nothing, as not only petro- 
leum but other industries in Rus- 
sia were nationalized. Is it more 
unrighteous to buy from Russia 
than to sell to it? Considerable 
purchases are made by Russia in 


the United States of cotton and 
other products. 
“The Vacuum Oil Co. believes 


that trade contacts with Russia will 


make for wholesome reconstruction, 
and, further, that it is only com- 
mon sense to recognize that Rus- 


sia is the economic source of supply 


for certain markets. An opportu- 


nity given to Russia to dispose of 
some of its surplus in its natural 


markets will avoid such surplus 


being forced into competition with 


American products in markets 
where transportation costs are in 
favor of the United States.’* 


Standard Oil of New York. 
President Herbert Lee Pratt of 
Standard of N. Y., as is his habit 
in controversy, said nothing. He 
office announced 
last week, for the return from 
Europe of Charles Evans Hughes 
who advises him on trade relations 
Despite 
with his 


sailed family on _ the 


Aquitania last week for a holiday ' 
on a grouse 


moor which he has 
rented in Scotland. 


Royal Dutch-Shell. But Presi- 


dent Whaley’s statement was suf- 
ficient for 
Henri Deterding of Royal Dutch- 


Director-General Sir 





*It requires 17 days to ship oil from 


U. S. ports to those Near East communities 
which Vacuum Oil and Standard of N. Y. 


intend to supply 
from Russia. 


with the oil they buy 


Life without health is a sad 
affair, Nothing seems worth 
while—success—money—love—not h- 
ing can be fully enjoyed. Yet daily, 
folks eat their way to ill-health 
through lack of knowledge. Scien- 
tists claimthat the food we eat 
makes certain chemical re-ac- 
tions on the physical body re- 
sulting in health or illness. 

DO YOU know what to eat— 
what food combinations aregood 
or injurious? ‘These and other 

vital questions are answered by Dr. Frank 
M-:Coy, internationally famous health specialist 
in his book. 


The Fast Way to Health 


Over 100,000 already sold, It tells in plain un- 
derstanda ble, language the influence of food on 
health with instructions on*how to eat to regain 
and maintain health for both adults and children. 
It gives details of authentic cures, through proper 
diet, of almost every human ailment. “Worth 
$1000.00 of anyone’s money, I mean just that,” 
says R. J. Cromie, Owner and publisher Vancou- 
ver Sun. 

Dr. McCoy He can 
help you, too! Formerly $5, now specially priced 
at $3. Sent COD if desired. If not fully pleased 
return book in 5 days and your money promptly 


refunded. 


McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 
1388 Brack Shops Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


has helped thousands. 
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Shell. Since his companies could 
not monopolize Russian oil produc- 
tion, he has been’ disparaging 
Soviet oil. British retailers of such 
Russian oil have had to under- 
go price-cutting, trade repres- 
sions. The London Daily Mail, nota- 
bly, has badgered them merciless- 
ly. 

It seemed chiefly for “nome” ears 
that he took up President Whaley’s 
remarks and replied last week: 

“Whether in the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean areas it may replace 
Rumanian oil has nothing to do 
with the question. That argu- 
ment belongs to the red herring 
class unless Vacuum Oil Co. believes 
(which she does not) that because 
the Vacuum or the Standard of New 
York have decided to give (in 
their trade) Russian oil a prefer- 
ence over Rumanian oil, the Ru- 
manian producers are going to cur- 
tail their production. 

“Why do not the Vacuum and 
Standard of New York state the 
truth, namely, that, as they fancy 
it pays them better to deal in cheap 
Russian oil, they do not care for 
the rest of the world and especial- 
ly not for the American oil pro- 
ducers, as Vacuum looks upon the 
whole matter from the point of 
view that they are oil traders 
wishing to buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket and are not concerned with the 
American crude production? From 
an exclusively trading point of view 
this position only seems to be right, 
but it is a short view and the 
folly of it is bound to be shown in 
the future. Shortsighted people 
run greater risk of being run over 
by the traffic than those who have 
good eyes... .” 

This said, Sir Henri hastened 
from London to Paris where last 
week, he held a private confabula- 
tion with his good friend Walter 
Clark Teagle. 


Steel & Motors 


Announcement made last week by 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
that it had invested $14,000,000 of 
its $21,436,642 surplus profits in 
114,000 shares of U. S. Steel com- 
mon stock at an average of $122.80 
per share, caused a stir in Wall 
Street. Current reports that Pierre 
Samuel du Pont, head of the con- 
cern and chairman of the board of 
directors of General Motors Corp., 
and his associates had bought many 
shares of U. S. Steel with private 
resources stirred mild rumors to 
the effect that Mr. du Pont was 
seeking Judge Elbert H. Gary’s 
chairmanship in U. S. Steel. Bank- 
ers closely connected with Judge 
Gary, now in poor health, denied 
those reports. 

Viewed in the light of a shrewd 
investment, the du Pont activity 
had a strengthening effect on the 
stock market last week, as did the 
news that General Motors profits 
for the first six months of 1927 
were $129,250,207, the largest 
net earnings of any U. S. corpora- 
tion since the abnormal World 
War profits. 


() 


“Fire Proof” Values 


Property, if destroyed by 


fire, can be rebuilt. 


But 


value, lost by fire and not 


covered by insurance, is 


gone forever. Protection 


requires accurate value 


determination. American 


Appraisals are the basis 


for “fire proof’’ property 


values. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


NATIONAL 


No Hoodoo 


Most superstitious persons avoid 
the number 13, long noted as a 
bad luck bringer. Some, to show 
lack of superstition, make 13 their 
favorite number. To this second 
class, President Thomas Moses of 
the United States Fuel Company, 
might well become a member. 

His last week’s appointment to 
head the fuel company (which, as 
a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, employs 40,000 men) 
came after 13 years as its General 
Manager. His predecessor died on 
June 13 and the letter asking him 
to attend the meeting at which his 
appointment was made was‘ dated 
July 18. He was chosen president 
in room No. 1313 on the 13th floor 
of the Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burgh. He was married on Febru- 
ary 13 and is now head of 13 allied 
companies. 


Mr. Moses began his career at 
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ORGANIZATION 








the age of 11, driving mules for 
$1.75 a day. He is a resident of 
Danville, Ill. 


16% Money 


The Federal Reserve Board last 
week gave permission to the Kan- 
sas City Federal Reserve Bank to 
lower its re-discount rate from 
4% to 3%%. This means that 
banks of ‘the Tenth (Kansas City) 
Federal Reserve District which be- 
long to the system, can borrow 
money for 3%2% and consequently 
can afford to loan money to in- 
dividuals and concerns at a rela- 
tively cheap rate. The lowered 
rate will have one effect of help- 
ing the farmers of the Tenth Dis- 
trict harvest and ship the season’s 
crops advantageously. 

The eleven other Federal Re- 
serve Banks last week maintained 
their re-discount rate at a uniform 


4%. 









Sold two stories 
in one month 


“After only a few 
months of training, 
I am in receipt of 
two checks so far 
this month. One 
was for an article for 
the American Ma- 
chinist; the other 
was for a humorous 
story in the Amer- 
ican Merchant Mag- 
azine.” F.J.Wade 


Box 505, Sullivan, Mo. ji 


The sort of results you can 
respect and believe in 


No exaggeration in this simple, straight- 
forward statement. Rather areal description 
of a real achievement by a real person, not 
much different from yourself. 

The Newspaper Institute’s New York 
Copy-Desk method of teaching is the product 
of star New York newspaper men, including 
several whose fame in newswriting circles is 
nation wide. Most of today’s “best sellers” 
got their start as newswriters and they agree 
that newspaper training is the best and most 
direct road to the development of writing 
ability and writing confidence. 

Now, in the privacy of your own home, in 
spare time, the N. I. A. will work with you 
individually, and guide you in a few months 
through the same phases of training that 
most well-known aa go through. 

The interesting N. I. A. Writing Aptitude 
Test will be sent free if you'll fill in and 
mail the coupon. This Test convinced F. J. 
WADE. If you, too, have wondered about 
writing as a career, the coupon below offers 
an n opportunity that you should Id grasp. 





[: Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York { 
| James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing { 
eae Test and further information about how 
N. I. A. Service works. 
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library, outdoor gymnasium, swimming pool. 







285 Madison Ave., New York City 
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New Pictures 


The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary 
(May Robson). Aunt Mary’s 
nephew enters an automobile race 
and she clambers into the car to 
feed him pumpkin pie while he 
roars around the track. The hero- 
ine (Phyllis Haver) fears this will 
be the death of the 70-year-old 
lady, so she commandeers an ambu- 
lance and tears after them. In the 
end, everybody is feeling fine, in- 
cluding the audience and a patient 
who is discovered crawling out of 
the ambulance. 


The Way to Strength and Beauty. 
The German people, as many know, 
have gone off on a physical culture 
twig. This Ufa film shows them at 
it—dancing in the valleys, chinning 
on the mountain tops, swinging, 
stretching, running, generally in- 
tensifying and multiplying the 
daily dozen, 


Twelve Miles Out (John Gilbert, 
Ernest Torrence, Joan Crawford). 
A fine pair of illicit international. 
traffickers are John Gilbert and 
Ernest Torrence. In Europe they 
smuggle firearms and diamonds. In 
the U. S. they are liquor barons. 
Being rivals in business, in facial 
attraction, in drinking capacity, 
they love to cause each other 
physical and financial embarrass- 
ment. The final episode finds Mr. 
Gilbert piloting his rum-runner off 
the coast of Long Island, with a 
charming society girl (Joan Craw- 
ford) on board against her will. 
Out of the night comes Mr. Tor- 
rence, with his rough-and-rum- 
necks, to capture Mr. Gilbert & 


College Crulee ’Round the World 


Now in its Second Year 


Limited to 375 young men 17 years of age or over 


Comprehensive choice of accredited college courses for preparatory 
school, college undergraduate and graduate students—business 
courses. 


Nearly 8 months of combined study and travel 


Sailing from New York September 20, 1927, returning to New York, May 4, 1928 
For second time in the history of education an entire college body will visit the most important and 


27 Foreign Countries—37 Ports of Call 
Trips into the interior and educational programs ashore 
of the Holland America Line. 
This steamer is admirably adapted to a floating college and is 
equipped with unusually wide decks, classrooms, study halls, 
Rates $2,500 to $3, 700, including berth, meals, 
tuition, lectures, passport visas, shore trips and gratuities. Cruise Management again under Phelps 
Brothers and Company, 17 Battery Place, New York. 

Application for enrollment or further particulars should be addressed to 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Tonnage 22,070. Length 560 ft. 


Telephone Lexington 9051 


crew. There is a grand and gory 
fight just before the U. S. Coast 
Guard ship arrives. The rivals 
die in each other’s arms, agreeing 
that each is “a damn good guy.” 
Miss Crawford’s kiss is on Mr. 
Gilbert’s lips. It is a good picture. 


Man Power. The soloist is Rich- 
ard Dix; the accompanist, Mary 
Brian, and the main theme based 
on that good old folksong—how the 
hero fixed up the heroine’s papa’s 
business. This was accomplished 
by driving the Stoddard tractor 
over oozy roads in time to arrive 
at the dam with tons of dynamite 
before the flood washed out the 
entire valley. That “sells” the 
population on Papa _ Stoddard’s 
tractors and closes the hero’s deal 
for the heroine’s hand. It is the 
kind of summer orchestration that 
needs no encore, 


The Power of Darkness. The 
Moscow Art Theatre actors portray 
in cinema based on Tolstoi’s drama 
the slow writhing of Russian peas- 
ants in the shackles of ignorance 
under the bludgeoning of Fate. 
Whether drunk, sober, at home in 
their hovels, or on the icy road to 
Siberia, the characters always con- 
vey the tragedy of aspiration grop- 
ing under a clod. 


Babe Comes Home. George Her- 
man Ruth, variously known as the 
Home Run King, the Biffing Bam- 
bino, the Sultan of Swat, the Mogul 
of Mayhem, etc., does poorly in a 
film recounting the life story of a 
baseball player. Mr. Ruth is not 
even qualified to hold a cinema 
actor’s lipstick, 


Tartuffe. Probably no actor alive 
can make one physiognomy do for 
two faces better than Emil Jan- 
nings, so that it is fitting he 
should act the hypocrite of Mo- 
liére’s story. Unfortunately, his 
ability to make himself look re- 
pulsive while duping the helpless 
Orgon, is hardly enough to galva- 
nize the play. 


Painting the Town (Patsy Ruth 
Miller). The picture is one more 
addition to the material available 
for a discussion of what is wrong 
with the cinema. The heroine (Pat- 
sy Ruth Miller) is a showgirl, stay- 
ing at a theatrical hotel in which 
every floor has a bath. Going to 
the bath, she meets the _ hero, 
(Glenn Tryon) taking a _ shower. 
The rest of the picture is much the 
same. 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


Sportsman 


It is a dozen years since one 
of the most popular young men in 
the U. S. began to visit around 
the country, at first in very grown- 
up long trousers, later in more 
grown-up short ones, with a flam- 
ing Swiss Guard’s cap during the 
War (when he helped get $150,000 
for the Red Cross) and a smile that 
grew broader and readier as he 
filled out, steadied down and began 
to win the biggest tournaments— 
Robert Tyre Jones Jr. of golf and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Lately this “greatest golfer the 
world ever saw,” assisted by a news 
scribe who long ago made the 
Jones career his own, has found 
time to write an autobiography.* 
The book reads as though Rob 
Jones had dropped in after Sunday 
supper on his good neighbors, the 
U. S. public, and fallen to swapping 
reminiscences, informally, naturally, 
letting himself be drawn out but 
not without deprecations such: as, 
“Oh, I don’t know about that, 
now,” and confessions like, “I was 
cocky, all right.” 

Golf is the theme, of course, but 
so much personality and family 
background come into the narra- 
tive that the opening chapters, 
especially, are as clear a picture 
of the average U. S. sportsman’s or- 
—_ and environment as one might 
ask. 

A new golf course is built. Sum- 








-mer homes grow up around it. 


Parents take up the game, turning 
their offspring loose to paddle for 
themselves—until some of the off- 
spring (Alexa Stirling, Perry 
Adair, Rob Jones) can beat the 
parents. Then comes the problem 
of developing young talent without 
letting it become infant-prodigious. 
Rob Jones’s paternal grandfather 
refused, even when discovered in 
galleries, to admit to any interest 
in the 13-year-old club champion, 
the 14-year-old state champion or 
the 15-year-old Southern chaimpion. 
Not until 1923 when Jones Jr. was 
21 and about to win his first major 
title, did Grandfather Jones send a 
telegram. But then he said: “Keep 
them in the fairway and make all 
the putts go down.” 

Now that Rob Jones has given 
up swearing (audibly) after bad 
shots, now that he no longer eats 
pie 4 la mode during tournaments, 
now that he has ‘twice won every 
major title except the _ British 
amateur and _ established medal- 
play records unapproached in his- 
tory, it is interesting to learn that 
he— 

Learned to swear from a Negro 
iceman. 

Attended a girls’ school and de- 
liberately walked in puddles to get 
his feet wet and be sent home. 

Liked tennis and baseball as well 
as golf until 1918, when he saw 


*DowN THE Famrway—R. T. Jones Jr. 
& O. B. Keeler—Minton, Balch ($3.50). 
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Gur Ritz-Carlton Hotel system was extended to 
Boston, not in competition with excellent hotels al- 
ready there, but to fill a definite requirement of Bos- 
tonians, permanent and tourist, for dignified luxury, 

erfect service and an entertainment center socially 
suitable. Just as the Ritz-Carlton system has satisfied 
this need in London, Paris, throughout the Continent; 


in Buenos Aires; in New York and Atlantic City. 


The most beautifully located city hotel in the world, 


the Boston Ritz-Carlton is manned by a personnel 
schooled for years 1a the Ritz-Carlton traditions of 
service to guests. 


Single rooms, with bath, ‘ - $5.00 to $8.00 
Double rooms, with bath, ‘ ‘ $8.00 to $14.00 
Suites (/iving room, bedroom and bath), From $15.00 up 


Gustave Tott, Manager 


Ritz Carlton Ritz Carlton 
New York Tn Atlantic City 
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is the Camera 


that makes movies 


easier to take 
than snapshots fem; 


Automatic 


MOTION 
PICTURE 
CAMERA 


HIS is Filmo, the original automatic 

motion picture camera for the amateur. 
With it you can weave Autumnoutings, foot- 
ball games and all other events into a scen- 
ario more fascinating than any you have ever 
seen on a movie screen. Because it will be 
your very own —every scene reproduced in 
action, just as in life. 


Filmo is so simple, so easy to use, that any- 
one without previous photographic experience 
can make professional-quality movies right 
from the start. Simply look through the spy- 
glass viewfinder, press the button, and the 
accurately governed spring-driven motor 
does the rest. What you see, you get, in two 
simple operations. 


Eastman Safety Film [16mm}—in the yel- 
low box—used in FilmoCamera, is obtained 
at practically all stores handling cameras and 
supplies. First cost covers developing and 
return postage to your door. 


Then you are ready for the thrill of seeing 
your own movies on a wall or screen at home 
—easy to show with the Filmo automatic 
Projector. Write for descriptive booklet 
“What You See, You Get” and nearest deal- 


er’s name. Address 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


New York, Hollywood, London 


World’s largest manufacturers 
of motion picture equipment 


Established 1907 
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ROBERT TYRE JONES JR. 
. .. deliberately walked in puddles. 


Harry Vardon and Ted Ray play. 

Considers “the greatest shot” 
he ever saw was Ted Ray’s 170-yard 
mashie niblic from behind a 40-foot 
tree. 

Remembers when his own wooden 
shots were so short he had to 
“stick a pitch against the pin to 
take up the slack.” 

Now changes his ball every six 
holes for fear he may have knocked 
it off centre. 

Thinks cigarets, during stiff com- 
petition, relieve “that stretching 
and stretching and stretching in- 
side your head.” 

Thinks Oakmont (Pittsburgh) is 
the best championship course in the 
U. S. 
Lost 18 pounds during a cham- 
pionship at Oakmont. 

Says, “The glare of the cham- 
pionship takes the dew quickly off 
the turf.” 

Cannot shake off a Presbyterian 
feeling about tournament golf—that 
the winner is predestined, an in- 
strument of fate. 


“A few modest chapters in con- 
clusion” describe and illustrate the 
Jones technique—the classic body- 
turn, sharply cocked left eye, 
straight left arm, opposed wrists 
in putting, etc.—and reiterate the 
central Jones doctrine: “Play 
against par.” 

Then, taking his departure, Mr. 
Jones tells his neighbors something 
they can well believe, that when a 
sinking feeling tells him he has 
played in his last championship he 
will be comforted by the thought 
of the best round of all, the family 
foursome on the old home course 
on Sunday morning. 


Without Parsley 


“WE”—Charles A. Lindbergh— 
Putnam ($2.50). This book has been 
the subject of much gossip. At 
first, it was erroneously reputed 
to be an expansion of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s signed articles in the New 
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York Times. Its publication date 
was delayed nearly a month. 
Skeptics said that the author- 
aviator was having disagreements 
with his publishers. 

Now that “WE” is out, there is 
no doubt that it is original material 
from Colonel Lindbergh’s own pen, 
that he took great pains and a 
reasonable length of time in writing 
it. It is an ungarnished auto- 
biography, beginning with the sen- 
tence: “I was born in Detroit, 
Michigan, on February 4, 1902.” 
Many a garrulous autobiographer 
might well follow Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s example of omitting the 
personal parsley. 

The best chapters tell of the 
author’s early barnstorming adven- 
tures. Over Billings, Mont., with 
a pilot named Lynch, he attempted 
to draw a crowd by doing some 
wing-walking, throwing overboard 
a dummy, so that spectators would 
think Wing-Walker Lindbergh had 
fallen to his death. “We returned 
to our field and waited expectantly 
for the curious ones to come rush- 
ing out for information, but two 
hours later, when a few Montanans 
did arrive, they told us about one 
of the other attractions—a fellow 
who dived from an airplane into 
the Yellowstone River which was 
about three feet deep at that point. 
That was the last time we at- 
tempted to thrill a Montana crowd.” 

Wisely, modestly, Colonel Lind- 
bergh has devoted far more space 
to such events and to his training 
days at Army camps than to the 
deed which the U. S. has recorded 
on the same page with Washington 
crossing the Delaware and Peary 
reaching the Pole. 

The book contains an emotional 
foreword by U. S. Ambassador to 
France Myron Timothy Herrick; 
and an account of the Lindbergh 
receptions in Europe and the U. S. 
(entitled “A Little of What. the 
World Thought of Lindbergh’) by 
Lieut. Commander Fitzhugh Green 
of the U. S. Navy, able journalist. 


He Who Got Slapped 


CIRCUS PARADE—Jim Tully—A. 
& C. Boni ($2.50). Before he be- 
came a literary man, Jim Tully 
was, as everyone knows, a he-man 
who got slapped hard by life. His 
thick red hair was badly tousled 
in roundhouses, barrooms, box-cars 
and worse. Hanging around a 
small-time circus was comparative- 
ly idyllic. All he had to do was 
help drive the tentstakes, feed the 
animals, chase vermin, and fool or 
fight the “rube” public in quiet 
sections of the South. He had 
much time to develop his “under- 
standing” of the rudimentary hu- 
manities and brutalities of hand- 
to-mouth people and evolve the 
social viewpoint that was later to 
shock polished people into regard- 
ing Mr. Tully as a visitation upon 
polite hypocrisy. 

Recent aspects of the Tully vis- 
itation have been’ disappointing. 
Classified with and by the elect as 
a hard-boiled, outspoken cynic, Mr. 
Tully has been put to it to keep 
his crudeness spectacular and not 
merely crude, especially in his writ- 
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month. ings about the Hollywood notables 

author- whom he met when living with 
reements Charles Spencer Chaplin as strong- 

armed, sympathetic major domo. 

there is But these circus addenda to the h 
material Tully autobiography (Beggars of C7 a S 
wn pen, Life, 1924) return to a _ milieu 

and a wholly comfortable for Mr. Tully, = -, & 
| Writing where he can exercise his story- 
d auto. telling ability with no private 1" Wik #72 
 Roweng emotion more cme than a / 

etroit, half-hearted wish to trade his liter- j 
, 1902.” ary life for the disheveled simplic- The NATURAL SHORTHAND 
grapher ity of a circus once more. 


1 Lind- a 
ing the sald “We Gar cee Ge Is NOT Intended for You 


and hate, give and steal, swear 








>" the and sing with inflections nearly as 
, aaven- much their own as Mr. Tully’s. ; 
i with If the real Moss-Haired girl, half ET thousands of men and women in every walk 
empted Swedish, quarter Indian and quar- of life are finding it exactly what they have always 
g soe ter Irish, did not actually wash needed. Every day brings us hundreds of letters 
OF wey her hair in stale beer and herbs, from every variety of profession, trade and occupation, - 
Pas ; or if she was not the freak of vir- all expressing praise and gratitude for Speedwriting. 
gn hac tue that Mr. Tully has made her, H me” 
ie there was surely enough virtue and H Every day we learn of new uses for this simple, easy 
2ctantly stale beer about her to make ex- shorthand, From farms, factories, on board ship, from 
Ng aggeration more permissible than foreign countries come letters telling how it is serving 
_ habe understatement. If the blood and H users in every field. There is no end to the adaptability of 
mo — — og _ oe Sov we Speedwriting, Store clerks, salesmen, bookkeepers, shop 
! . ‘, ache sines en, execu- 
Seflew plentiful in “Hey Rube e rio : foremen engineers school teachers, business men, execu 
ne into story, _ that, is only vo Mr. H tives, policemen, lawyers, representatives of nearly every 
ch was Tully 4 “t ar 3 0. gs H vocation, find it a tremendous asset. Secretaries and 
t point. pe gg og he. the stenographers who have used other systems for years 
we at- . p : approach “The Natural Shorthand” skeptically at first 
crowd.” a 2S eee aor a Miss Emma B. then with growing wonder—and end by discarding their 
Lind- ug, y Dearborn, originator old system because the new is “so much easier to write, so 
2 space Slug’s boss, Bob Cameron. S Spewcers, much easier to read.” : 
raining b lel } py ae a more, authorities on S dwriti : . @ PRA S ‘ : 
to the ody- 3 shorthand. For many peedwriting is the UNIVE shorthand. t 
corded ' chunky arms: how Denna Wyo- — prin ati of meets every commercial and professional need for speed, 
1ington od the ge geo got such leading educa it sets new standards of ease and accuracy. It has made 
1 tit n ° 
Peary : ee hn gn the anne pie ney Columbia Galvoaiey, shorthand the valued possession of thousands of people 
pee ’ i Simmons _ College, who had never before recognized how useful such knowl- 
otional died lovelorn, and had the calliope Boston, the Univers d ld b 
dor tro | and elephant cage for her funeral; sity of California. sattattiats mail 
errick; i how John Quincy Adams, a Negro Even if you think Speedwriting is NOT intended 
dbergh : + sider got — = — bom for you, you should investigate. 
U. 8. ometimes e ully-boy stops 
at. the punching to strew around some . 
1”) by casual obscenities; sometimes he A Free Book Thoroughly Describes 
Green just reflects, idly, wistfully, comi- ‘i aeaiies aninsianh oi 
° : : $ he ¢ a e rig y e © 
‘nalist. q cally. At all times his book is as bring you a detailed description This Amazing New Shorthand 
close to life as a stake-driver’s un- of Speedwriting a big. illus 
i i i t hi t the 
= —- of —, and pon A cr to, Ai AY 
mericana, must roundly applaud. and importance. It will show 





you how you can_ use_ this 


shorthand ALMOSTAT ONCE. 


ly—A. FICTION Send for your copy tonight! 


he be- Brief English Systems, Inc. 


Tully More “Smithness” “oom. 


e-man 
New York City 


Brief English Systems, Inc., (Dep’t. 1587,) 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 






Since it does not obligate me in any way, I 
should like to know more about Speedwriting. 
You may send me the book. 











». His Gray SHEEP—Dillwyn Parrish— Sucgiepiecxdepereianysigancswstgehgucdt 
ousled Harper ($2). Dillwyn Parrish, Aso econto, oie Pag 

X-cars brother of Anne Parrish, the Transport House, Smith Sq., ff 44G7ESSeccccecccccereesecccerecccorevcscceces 
ind a Perennial Bachelor lady, last year Westminster, London, England. 

bin. pint Mae ge ino Boge! el ARIES Tian ere seek ance gamma 
> was eyed anatomist of life’s nobodies. 

1d the Repugnantly dear to him is the 

ool or tragicomedy of middling people— 


quiet middling honest, middling happy, NEW SUBSCRIBERS? NEW SUBSCRIBERS? 


had middling alive. He called his first 


— novel Smith Everlasting. The Rev. Circulation Dept., TIME, Inc., Penton Buipc., CLEVELAND 

y hu- i Ae ; a z ; 

hand- sae co ggg gine. Maer. Smith. If he (she) is not already a TimE-subscriber, please send a sam- 
the ness in body, mind and spirit—a ple copy and introductory subscription offer to my good friend 
vod “1 figure at once lovable, pitiful and 

gard- contemptible from the equivocal na- Mr./Mrs./Miss (Print Name) 

upon ture of Smithness, for which an- 

my other name is stagnation. ADDRESS 

iting The Rev. Rain is Elmer Gantry 


described by a neighbor whose gen- 





—_ erosity and politeness, guarded by N. B. Time may (not) mention my name, printed here. 
‘keep a sense of humor, have not been as- 

| not sassinated by anger or malice. No READER 

writ- bit of raucous mimicry by Sinclair 
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“The story is worked out with ingenuity 
and the book will provide ample enter- 
tainment for those who love to unravel 
a detective mystery.”—New York Times. 


$2.00 
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Pusher 


AUTOMATIC 
CAMERA ano PROJECTOR 


MADE BY PATHE 
. better results -less cost 
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What About Your Boy? 


Is he attending the very best school— 
for him? That question should make 
you think. If you're in doubt, write 
for the “‘Kiski Plan.” 


Write Dr. A. W. Wilson, President 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Make Money! 


Represent TIME in your 
vicinity. Make your spare 
time pay dividends. 

write to 


John Sargent 
Chief Subscription Staff 


TIME, Inc., Penton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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YELL 


DILLWYN PARRISH 


... takes a God’s-eye view. 


Lewis surpasses Dillwyn Parrish’s 
subtly corrosive pictures of fleshy 
Fred Rain painting his bathroom 
while trying not to marry; foul- 
ing his straight young son’s mind 
with a circumlocution on sex in 
flowers; preparing stuffy sermons 
in his smug study. Not “Old Jud” 
himself, the muscular college reviv- 
alist of Elmer Gantry, is more of- 
fensive than Fay Johnson, the Y. 
M.C.A. hearty of this book. 


The Story, told episodically, is 
perhaps more woeful than neces- 
sary. John Rain, the son, after 
a gassing in France, goes away 
with the married daughter of his 
father’s one scarlet woman, Tan- 
nis. On their westbound train it 
is revealed that John will prob- 
ably die soon of tuberculosis. Rain 
Sr., discovers the flatulence of his 
faith, but, lacking courage to start 
afresh, keeps his job and remains, 
like his congregation, sheepish and 
grey of soul. 


But it is constitutionally impos- 
sible for a Parrish to be really 
lugubrious. Innumerable small 
pranks and whimsies set off the 
pall of Gray Sheep, softening the 
glare of its irony, warming it with 
humanity. The morning of Helen 
(Mrs.) Rain’s funeral, the eaves 
sparrows quarrel as usual. (She 
would have liked that.) At John 
Rain’s embarkation, the tugs whis- 
per fuchsia, fuchsia, fuchsia; then 
cough cocoa, cocoa, cocoa as they 
push the ship to midstream. Dur- 
ing a prayer at sewing circle, 
Helen Rain peeps covertly at the 
Women’s varying technique—pinch- 
ing bridge of nose; clasping stom- 
ach; kneeling thoroughly with head 
on chair-seat to present, Mrs. Rain 
thought, “‘a most remarkable God’s- 
eye view.” 


The Author. Short, slim, quiet, 
Dillwyn Parrish lives in Claymont, 
Del., the young bachelor mas- 
ter of an old homestead, exchang- 
ing visits often with the sister 
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whose bookishness revived his 
terest in life after a bad time 
the War. 


Before the Wind 


TALL MEN—James Stuart Mo 
gomery—Greenberg ($2). As 
offering by the earnest Literaiy 
Guild of America, this romance 
Civil War privateering is a rath@ 
uneventful publication. As just ak® 
other novel for the general publ¢ 
it sails along very nicely befo 
the trade wind of a well knovw# 
popular taste. A paunchy Londd 
barrister is supposed to tell th 
story. In 1862, while a boy at Ba 
liol, he happened aboard the rakis 
S. S. Venture, got drunk and awok 
at sea bound for America. T 
mariners he thus fell in with, anf 
the married Southern girl who fel 
in love with their captain, we 
“tall” people, emotionally speaking, 
The paunchy barrister considers hi 


life was worth while simply beg 


cause he knew them. 
The barrister’s writing is sea 
worthy and the background o 


British activity between Bull Runf 


and Appomattox is one that has 
seldom been worked up. But liter 
ary guilds will soon die out if their 
“special representatives in the arts 
and sciences, here and in Europe 
can find manuscripts no more “im 
portant, distinguished, outstand 
ing,” than Tall Men. 


“Rootin’ , Tootin’” 


Wo.tr Sonc—Harvey Fergusso 
Knopf ($2.50). rr 


ate “scarlet mutton.” 
was “burning but indomitable.” H 


wore a purple calico shirt and liked 


women in all colors. But Lola, the 


Spanish gal, made him come back} 


to her from the mountains and 
rear their kids, join the church) 


=e 


Sr pe a PS 


ae 


j Sam Lash rodey 
hard in the hard-bitten West. Hel” 
His mouth} ) 


She was “nobody’s business,” this} 


Lola, and Cowboy-Reporter Fer- 


gusson can write about her and 


Hell-bent young Sam Lash in a way] - 


to remind Red Book readers, where 
the story has been running serially, 
of that 
- « Rootin’, tootin’, hifalutin’ 
Son-of-a-gun from Arizona 
Ragtime Cowboy Joe. 
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